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Office, No. 128 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, 
nearly opposite American and Sun Buildings. 


Subscription, $1.50 a year. 
To Clubs of five, 1.00 a year, 








AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS | 


FOR MAKING YOUR OWN 


BBR TVILIZwRS. 


We import or manufacture a ful) line of the above goods, such as 


Super-Phosphate of Lime, Raw and 
Dissolved . Bone, Potash Salts, 


Sulphate of Ammonia, Nitrate Soda, Sulphate 
Magnesia, &c., &C. 


We are also authorized to compound the celebrated 


STOCKBRIDGE MANURES. 


t@- SEND FOR PAMPHLETS AND PRICES. gg 


WM. DAVISON & CO. 


104 West Lombard Street. 
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No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


The Botlers the Safest and Most Economical of Fuel Made. 

Stationary Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills. Sach, Muley and Gang Saw Mills, 
Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, Shafting. Pulleys, &c , &c. [9 AGRICULTURAL ENGINES AS ECIALTY. 
Lath, Shingle and Barre] Machinery, Leffel Turbine Water Wheels, Wood Working Machiuery, all kinds; Tanite 
Had Wheels and Grinders, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers and Tools and Mill Supplies Seer 2 Agents for 
NICOLS, SHEPHARD & CO.”S VIBRATOR THRESHING MACHINES. (COMPLETE 
THRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. "Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Reduced Price-List. 
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Maryland a Wheat State. 


Messi's. Kditors American Farmer: 

The uncultivated soil brings forth “thorns and 
briars.” If the fences were all removed from 
the best farm in the State, if no manures were 
applied, no clover sown, and more certainly if 
large numbers of cattle, hogs and other stock 
were to run at will over the fields every day, 
that farm in a few years would be too poor to 
pay for cultivation. 

Maryland has suffered very much from a 
wasteful and exhaustive system of cultivation. 
Our fathers would clear away the forests, then 
cultivate the fields year after year, until they 
were very poor; then clear more land and im- 
poverish it by repeated crops, until our soil has 
been reduced to extreme poverty. The young 
people have sold their estates and moved else- 
where. A large part of our State presents the 
appearance of extreme sterility. Bit as the 
giant may be restored to strength and vigor by 
proper food and repose, after a prolonged and 
exhaustive effort, so the soil of Maryland may 
be restored to energy and vigor by judicious 
management. The processof restoration is now 
going on in many parts of the State. 

But notwithstanding the steady impoverish- 
ment of the soil for the past 250 years—notwith- 
standing the loss of large numbers of our young 
and energetic men from our rural districts—the 
soil and climate of our State possess many ad- 
vantages. No man can estimate the capacity of 
our soil for the production of wheat. 

Forty years ago William Combs, near Leon- 
ardtown, St. Mary’s county, bought a field for 
five dollars per acre. He applied 200 Ibs, Peru- 
vian guano (cost five dollars) to the acre, and 
made sixteen bushels of wheat per acre, which 
he sold for $1.25 per bushel. The first cro 
paid for the land, paid for the guano, and left 
him $10 per acre for his labor. 

Dr. Higgins, in his agricultural report to the 
Legislature, reported a crop of wheat on 
“Brown’s old field,” near Woodville, Prince 
George’s county, twenty bushels per acre, on | 
land not worth five dollars per acre. 
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Mr. Gassaway, near Rockville, Montgomery 
county, raised last year, and has often raised 
heretofore, twenty-five bushels of new amber 
wheat per acre. 

About ten years ago a man namec Lawson 
died near Urbana, Montgomery county. His 
sons bought his farm for seven dollars per acre. 
Last year these sons raised fifty-two bushels of 
wheat per acre on this land. 

Mrs. Tyson, in Baltimore county, raised last 
year forty bushels of wheat per acre. 

Mr. Wm. H. Cassell, Carroll county, Md., raised 
last year seven hundred bushels Fultz wheat on 
seventeen acres of land—43 bushels per acre—on 
a farm below mediocrity. 

Mr. Fout, in Frederick county, raised last year 
1,750 bushels of wheat on a field of fifty 
acres—35 bushels per acre. 

Mr. James D. Lotz, same county, made four 
hundred bushels of wheat en ten acres of land— 
40 bushels per acre. 

Mr. John D. Welty, near Ringgold, Washing- 
ton county, made last year an average crop of 
forty bushels per acre on eighty acres of land. 

Mrs. Draper, near Clear Spring, same county, 
made last year forty bushels of wheat per acre. 

Daniel Wolf, near St. James’s College, same 
county, made last year 962 bushels of wheat on 
254 acres—37} bushels per acre. 

The Eastern Shore is the Egypt of the State ; 
it produces fine crops of the finest wheat. I 
have heard that the same variety of wheat may 
be grown on the same soil in Talbot for a series 
of years without deteriorating in quality. In 
Western Maryland the farmer must change his 
seed every few years to prevent deterioration. 
In Kent, Queen Anne’s, Cecil, Caroline, very 
fine crops of wheat may be realized by proper 
management. 

The productive capacity of our soils for wheat 
has not been tested. Here and there farmers 
make good crops. But there are many acres, 
almost everywhere, that are too poor to pay for 
cultivation. In England, with nthe - dnd 
ing, the land makes three times as much wheat 
as it did fifty years ago. 

The last census of Maryland reported the 
crop of wheat for the State at 4,000,000 bushels. 
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The wheat crop of Washington county was 
reported at over 1,000,000 bushels—more than 
one-fourth of the whole. Properly farmed, the 
State would make ten times us much wheat as it 
now does. People would leave the level prairies 
of Illinois, where the rust destroys the wheat 
and the early frost dumages and shortens the 
crop of corn, and settle in Maryland, where the 
rust rarely injures wheat, and where the corn 
crop is never damaged by frost in August— 
rarely, if ever, damaged by frost in September. 
The soil of Marvland hasa very great capacity 
for wheat-growing, and produces wheat of the 
finest quality. We want men—good men—of 
brains, of energy, of perseverance and patience, 
“to make the earth produce.” With proper 
management the State of Maryland might be 
made a Garden of Eden—the paradise of the 
Union. Taomas Mappox. 
Washington County, Md., January, 1879. 


[We should be glad, and our readers profited, 
if our esteemed correspondent wvuld give us 
another paper showing the most approved 
methods of cultivating the wheat crop in 
his county, the most useful fertilizers, the varie- 
ties grown, &c. We know he has given the 
subject discriminating study.—Zds. A. F.] 

* 





Renovating Poor Lands. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


With great interest I have read the numerous 
articles on the renovation of worn-out lands, of 
which you gave us the benefit in the dear old 
Farmer. I am confident that any intelligent 
farmer will be able to apply practically to his 
own case and his own acres the theories which 


communications. Your correspondents all agree 
on two points: Ist, There is a great deal of 
worn-out land in the old States ; and 2d, It must 
be renovated. A few mention the cause of the 
deterioration of the soil, viz: corn growing, 
tobacco raising and the washing away of the 
soil. 

These are surely the causes of the poor quality 
of a great deal of our originally rich virgin soil. 
But it strikes my mind, that none of them sug- 
gested, as a goed physician will do in a bad ease 
of sickness, to remove the cause of this growing 
evil, and give only remedies, though good ones, 
to heal the damage done, while they will allow 
the original causes to work on again with the 
same effect. The question arises now: Can the 
country at large do without corn and tobacco, 
and can we avert those terrible summer torrents 
which sometimes do more damage in five min- 
utes to a field planted in corn than a clovering 
and manuring of five years can repair? I say: 
In a measure we can. Be it far from me to 
advocate an entire cessation of both corn and 
tobacco growing, but it should be restricted to 
certain limits. From my own observation I will 
rive some examples which may illustrate more 
orcibly what I may not be able to express in 
good English. In my immediate neighborhood 


is a hilly farm, the owner of which has been 





practising the old rotation : corn, wheat, clover 
corn, wheat. clover,—for a period of twenty 
years. Mark the result: The man lost nearly 
one-third of his land, which is now full of a | 
lies, rather say chasms, and not marketable any 
more, and left the balance of his lan@ and his 
family in an impoverished condition. Looking 
over the hilly part of our county you will find 
the same thing arresting your attention every- 
where. Gullies and ravines on all sides, the 
original soil mostly washed away, and the hard 
pan peeping out in consequence of the owner's 
exposing the raw earth to the torrid summer 
sun, and to the fury of the summer torrents, in 
raising corn. Can this pay a farmer in the end ? 
No, and a hundred times no; it will not What 
profit can a farmer realize, when, in addition to 
the 92 miles tramp, which it takes. all told, to 
work a ten-acre field of corn, he gets his land so 
impoverished by the operation that it will bring 
neither corn or grain afterwards, except by pay- 
ing more for fertilizers than corn or grain will 
bring? Now look at England, where corn 
growing is hardly practiced any. The soil there 
during the past thirty years has been so enriched 
by judicious farming, that crops, if statistics are 
true, have nearly doubled since the period 
stated. Renters there,as our esteem: d friend 
the Gencral said in his last communication, are 
able to pay from $8 to $10 annually per acre.— 


| Could any of our farmers afford to do this here ? 


| Well may I call it garden. 


No indeed. 

Now, still another example: I spent a part of 
my younger years in that part of northern 
Prussia which is called Swedish Pommern. 
No corn growing 


| thought of. Farmers there, mostly owners or 
| renters of large estates of from 500 to 3,000 


acres, practice a seven years rotation, and raise 
mainly grain and stock, which enables them to 


| pay a rent of from 18 to 25 Prussian thalers per 
his brother farmers so ably have set forth in their | 


large morgen, (equal to about 10 to 15 dollars per 
American acre.) When will we be able to look 
for a similar state of things in our own beloved 
country? Answer—As soon as we stop the old 
skimming and exhausting system of farming ; 
as soon as we restrict corn growing to the nar- 
rowest possible limits; as soon as we raise all 
the stock we can, for which lately such a glo- 
rious market has been opened for us in England ; 
as soon as we deposit heavily in the farmer's 
bank, and make corresponding drafts in time 
and in season. (I mean the manure bank. De- 
posit all you possibly can there; it will pay a 
glorious interest, and will wind the lion’s share 
out of the hands of the dealers in doubtful arti- 
ficial fertilizers.) Corn should be sown ouly on 
level or nearly level ground, or on such gentle 
hills which are not likely to wash, and even then 
only once ir five years, and still better in seven 
years. Summer fallow in this hot climate cannot 
possibly have any beneficial results, for the raw 
soil will deteriorate by the sun’s rays and the 
storms almost as much as if it were planted in 
corn. Tobacco growing will do less injury, as 
it can be confined to more narrow limits, it not 
being a cereal crop, as level land can be selected 
for it, and as the strong manuring which it 
requires will do the land at least some good ; 
but whether the present low prices of the article 
will pay for the labor is another question. 
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As a preventer of wash, the subsoil plow has | 


been recommended. It is certainly a very useful 
tool where it can be applied. 1 
you ever tried it where you strike a rock every 


fifth or tenth step, which difficulty you are liable 


But, friend, have | 


to meet with, particularly on places where sub- | 
| Jones, to point the way to the recovery of worn- 


soiling would do the most good? I have seen 
many a sturdy plowman lose his religion in the 
attempt, and give it up in despair. 

Are we to blame for the heavy rain storms 
which visit us now annually? Certainly we 
are! We have recklessly and imprudently 
denuded the country of its forests, and thereby 
changed the climate from an even one to one of 
either droughts or floods. The governments of 
Europe are well aware of this fact, and have 
passed laws enforcing the planting of a certain 


amount of forest trees on a certain area of | O8] 3 : oT Six 
| deficient nitrogen. How can it avail his scratch- 


ground. The government of Prussia, for 
instance, on its own domains allows only a cer- 
tain amount of timber to be cut annually, and 
repairs the loss immediately by replanting trees. 

Some legislation in this direction might do 
some good in this country. 
spare that tree,” and for every tree which you 
must cut down plant two young ones. A trav- 
eler in Pennsylvania noticed once a recently 
denuded mountain, which formerly was the 
pride of the country for the beauty of its stately 


trees. Asking his neighbor in the cars for the | 
reason of such summary treatment, he was told | 


that the owner had to expend the $10,000 which 
he realized out of the timber for the fashionable 
education of his daughter. Verily, he said, the 
country would be better off if the timber were 
standing yet, and the young lady too, if she had 
received only a public school education. True, 
only too true, answered his neighber. 

On washy hillsides field-peas sown broadcast 
will be a profitable substitute forcorn. Let bar- 
iey or oats or rye follow, and then clover. By a 
judicious rotation of these crops, which will 
stem the destructive tide of the rushing waters, 
and by the liberal use of lime and manure, a 
new soil will form, which will withstand the 
storms and even allow the future use of the 
reclaimed land for wheat. But beware of corn 
on such land. One storm will destroy in less 
time than it takes to read this article all the 
effect of your careful nursing of many years. 

In conclusion, let me report my persistent 
efforts with the Uler europeus (furze or gorse,) 
as a fodder and manure plant, have entirely 
failed. The plant is not adapted to this soil and 
climate. Clover is king. It will, as oneof your 
correspondents correctly stated, draw the ferti- 
lizing agents from the inexhaustible store of the 
universe, also from the latent store of the sub- 
soil, without the use of the subsoil plow.— 
Clover is king, and in connection with stock 
raising, and a liberal use of manure in conse- 
quence, is our only salvation as far as the restora- 
tion of exhausted land is concerned, and will 
deliver us from the thraldom of the phosphate 
mill. A. JACKSON. 

Frederick County, Md. 

[To an inquiry of vur correspondent as to the 
effect of the cold weather upon the peach trees, 
we reply that so far as our information goes no 
damage has been done, though there are reports 
of injury at the South.—Zds. A. F.] 
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Capital Necessary on Rich or Poor 
Land. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
While we can commend such attempts as Com. 


out lands, and while we acknowledge the slow 
renovating power of natural disintegration of 
rock, yet anyone who attempts to renovate land 
by such processes must starve while he awaits 
its accomplishment. It is deceptious to hold 


out hope to the tyro entering on impoverished 
land; let him exert his utmost energies, and no 
crop can follow until he applies the deficient 
phosphates, theabsent potash, and for small grains 


ing his surface soil, or his deep stirring his subsoil, 
as there is nothing there capable of returning 


| enough to pay for the labor. 


Then, “ Woodman, | 


This thing has been carried too far, and has 
existed too Jong, and is entirely deceptious 
| Too many have already tried it and many are 
eking out a miserable existence, trying without 
capital to improve a worn soil. It is high 
time the truth should-be proclaimed, that capital 
is essentially necessary for successful farming 
on good land, and how much more so on ex- 
hausted soil. Jones had seven hundred a year, 
and suld sume land to increase his means. He 
| offers no proof of improving land without capi- 
| tal. All the small farmers in this section who 

have no money, get plenty of labor, hunt leaves, 
| rotten deposits in hollows and marsh mud, the 
cut wood and harvest for their neighbors, until 
by their labor they are enabled to live and 
slowly to improve their small tenures. As soon 
as they are able they bring back return loads of 
manure from the city, they try bone and phos- 
| phates, they are slow on discovering the real 
| deficiency of their soils. In 5, 10 or 15 years 
| these industrious tillers get their lands into a 
productive condition, raise truck, and attend 
market constantly, al/ work, and gradually grow 
independent. The men locate within 15 miles 
of Baltimore, they must be near a market and 
start on cheap lands, their means are small, their 


| industry and perseverance great, they all came 
| from abroad, and they teach the lesson and show 


the results of abstinency, industry and persever- 
ance. What hope is there of improving the vast 
body of impoverished lands lying outside of 20 
miles from Baltimore, away from water or railroad 
facilities? These lands can be bought for $5 per 
acre or less, and will never be improved until capi- 
talists purchase and lease them out in 50 or 100 
acre lots, putting up small tenements, fixing the 
rotation, furnishing the phosphates, and instruct- 
ing and laying down the rules regulating pro- 
cedure. The process is slow, yet sure, and we 
seem to be approaching the time for investment 
in the waste lands of this State; hence, it is 
highly important, that a proper knowledge of 
the truth should be disseminated, that success 
awaits judicious application of labor and capi- 
tal, that our lands are deficient only in two or 


| three substances, and by applying these we are 


sure of success. VILLE. 


Baltimore Co., Md. 
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Cigar Tobacco. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

But a few years ago the island of Cuba and 
the Connecticut valley furnished most of the 
material for cigars made in this country. Now 
one county in Pennsylvania (Lancaster) raises 
more cigar tobacco than was produced in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts in 1869, and yet the 
supply is not equal to the demand. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, are there not localities in 
Maryland and Virginia equally as well oe 
to the growth of this variety of the weed as Lan- 
caster county? The writer, after several years 
trial, is fully satisfied that Virginia can produce 
a cigar leaf fully equal to the best grown in 
Pennsylvania or Connecticut. And there are 
localities in Maryland doubtless equally as well 
suited to this variety. 

The overwhelming stocks of chewing and 
pipe tobaccos in the markets of the world, and 
the low prices therefor, give but little encourage- 
ment to the producers of such stock to continue 
to produce full crops. But cigar stock meets 
with ready sale, at paying prices. Now, if 
planters in Maryland and Virginia will plant less 
of their old kinds and try a few acres to cigar 
leaf—well prepared, heavily manured . and 
thoroughly cultivated—they will scarcely have 
cause to regret the experiment. 

To those who may be disposed to make the 
trial, the writer would make the following sug- 
gestions: Procure seed from Pennsylvania, or 
write to the commissioner of agriculture at 
Washington, for “Virginia Seed Leaf,” or “Old 
Dominion Cigar Leaf.” Wlant on bottom land 
in preference—sandy loam is best—or on gray 
friable soil, rich, or made so by manure. Avoid 
red or thirsty land. Plant in June and cultivate 
as for the old varieties. Pull out the seed but- 
ton as it appears, but do not prime off the lower 
leaves. When the leaves begin to grain well, 
and the under-side of the leaf will crack when 

ressed between the finger and thumb, the to- 

acco is ripe enough to be cut and housed. Cut, 
hang and store away in sheds or tobacco barns, 
substantially as for air-cured fillers, observing 
not to crowd too close, and cure without fire. 
Cigar leaf can be produced as cheaply as the old 
kinds, but requires peculiar management to cure 
well and sweat properly. For information on 
these points we must look to successful planters 
in Pennsylvania and Connecticut, who, we 
hope, will give the necessary information 
through the Farmer at the proper time. 

R. L. RaGLanD. 

Halifax Co., Va, Jan. 18, 1879. 

[Major Ragland is so intelligent and experi- 
enced a cultivator, that any suggestion coming 
from him is entitled to great weight, and he has 
our thanks for his timely contribution. We 
should be glad to hear from any of our readers 
who have experience on this subject. Many of 
them will doubtless remember the series of pa- 
pers on the management of the Tobacco crop in 
the Connecticut Valley, which appeared in the 
Farmer a few years ago from Mr. W. H. White, 
a grower there of great reputation — ds. A F.] 


| Transportation Discrimination Against. 
Maryland. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In McMahon's history of Maryland, at page 
237, it is recorded: “But few or no families 
| have come into the province to reside of late 
years (1697.) Some single persons, mostly wo- 
| men, are of late come from England or Ireland, 
| in the quality of servants,—in all about sixty 
}souls. Indeed, the low price which the planter 
has been constrained to accept from the mer- 
chant, hath obliged many here, finding their 
industry would not supply their necessities, to 
| try their fortunes elsewhere, to the apparent and 
| considerable diminution of the number of inhab- 
| itants, compared with preceding years and lists.” 

It has been often said that history repeats 
itself; and here, approaching the close of the 
| 19th century, the farmers in Maryland are expe- 
riencing precisely the same “low price” which 
the planters of 1697 were “cohstrained to accept 
from the merchants,’—with an added class of 
| merchants, called commission men, to bleed and 
consume what little of life and vitality is left to 
| their interest, after the legitimate exchanger has 
taken out his profit from the sale of the farmer’s 
crops. 

In former days I have brought wheat, flour 
and tobacco to this market, and witheut diffi- 
culty, delay or cost, and sold directly to the mer- 
chant, miller or shipper. I remember in 1832 
to have brought a lot of beef cattle to the city 
and stopping them in an enclosed lot on Pratt 
street, near where it is now crossed by Green 
street, I proceeded at once to the Marsh mar- 
ket, where I found the late Mr. Thomas Kelso 
behind his bench. I invited him to see my cat- 
tle. He replied he would do so as soon as mar- 
ket closed. In an hour he came galloping up 
on horseback. It took his quick eye but a few 
minutes to fix their value, which he at once 
offered me. Considering the offer a fair one, 
and realizing from it a reasonable profit for m 
twelve months grazing, caré and attention, if 
accepted it. A check was quickly drawn, and 
the transaction closed without further expense. 
Last Saturday I brought a similar lot of beef 
cattle to market; they were driven to the Cal- 
verton drove-yards, my driver immediately re- 
turning to the country, and yesterday sold in 
competition with Chicago beef, brought here by 
rail at very little more cost (only about $1.50 
per head) than I can drive mine only thirty 
miles from the country. In contrast with my 
ready sale to Mr. Kelso, the items of expense 
seem very curious. They are as follows: Pen- 
nage, driving, hay, corn, board, weigh bill and 
commissions—amounting to 7.66 per cent. of the 
gross amount of sales ! ; 

But let us see whether the loss and disad- 
| vantage to which we are put in our competition 
in the live-stock market is made up in the grain 
market, by reason of our advantage in geo- 
graphical position and greater nearness to that 
| great commercial mart—the city of Baltimore. 

From a bill before me I make the following 
comparison of freights upon the Baltimore and 
‘Ohio Railroad: The bill is one actually paid 
|for a car-load of Maryland wheat brought 35 
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miles on the B. & O. R. R., which is charged 


with freight per 100 Ibs.,9 cents. The open 
rates (special rates and rebates, I am informed, 
can be obtained much lower) from Chicago to 


Chicago wheat, and the charge ought to be, 
per 100 tbs., $2.08}. Discrimination against 
Maryland wheat in favor of Western wheat, 
per 100 tbs., 1.763. But reverse the comparison 
and apply Western rates to Maryland wheat, and 
the cost per 100 Ibs. ought to be only within a 
small fraction over 1} cents,—thus showing 
that Western wheat 
Maryland at 1} cents per 100 Ibs. per 35 miles, 
whilst Maryland wheat is charged 9 cts. for the 
same distunce. 

Now when the charter of the B. & O. R. R. 
from the State of Maryland was obtained, with 
the promise to promote the agriculture of the 
State as one of its lesding objects, without 
bonus and with exemption from taxation upon 
its stock and property, and largely fostered and 
nourished in its infancy with Maryland credit 
and money, was it ever dreamed or thought 
possible that such a corporation could not on!y 
forget its promises, but actually turn upon and 
stab to the vitals the interest it had propitiated 
by promises—as the sequel has proved—only 
made to be broken and forgotten ? 

What can be expected of the farmers of Mary- 
land but to follow the example of their fore- 
fathers and “try their fortunes elsewhere,” 
though it may be “to the apparent and consid- 
erable diminution of the number of inhabitants 
of the State?” We can now see how we were 
cajoled and humbugged by those who assured 
us that building railroads to the West would 
increase the value of land and enrich the farms 
of Maryland. 

We have been asked, and the courts appealed 
to, to keep faith with the railroad in exempting 
its stock and property from taxation. Ought 
they not to keep faith with the farmers? The 
preamble to their charter begins: “For the 
promotion of agriculture, commerce and manu- 
factures,” placing agriculture in the front. And 
yet we find the farmers of Maryland, where 
there is no competition, charged a higher 
rate of toll than any other transporters on the 
line. Are we still and forever constrained to 
accept not only what the merchant pleases to 
give us, and charge upon us, for the produce of 
our land, but also constrained to accept what 
the transporter, managed and directed by mer- 
chants, pleases to exact of us for bringing our 
produce to their warehouses? Is this promoting 


agriculture, as the preamble to their charter ' 


promised and agreed to do? Ought not one 
part of the contract to be of as high legal and 
moral obligation as the other? 


‘But Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked: thou art waxen 
fat, thou art g own thick, thou art covered with fatness ; 
then he forsook God which made him, and lightly es- 
teemed the Rock of his Salvation.” 

x * * . = * 
“They eacri*ced * * * 


* * 
to Gods whom they knew 
not, to new Gods that came newly up.” 
“Of the Rock that begat thee thou art unmindful, and 
has forgotten the God that formed thee.” 


Montgomery Co., Md. A. B. Davis. 


is transported through | of the vineyards of France. 





OUR FRENCH LETTER. — 


Agriculture—Its Condition in France. 


: n Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
Baltimore (810 miles) at, per 100 Ibs., 32 cents. | 
Now apply Maryland rates to Western and | 


The only two crops that have left nothing to 
desire in the way of yield during 1878, are forage 
and hemp. Tobacco, in point of abundance, 
was good, but the quality is inferior; the wine 
crop is, on the contrary, excellent in quality but 
deficient in quantity ; respecting the latter, the 
phylloxera must be taken into account, and 
which has now destroyed or attacked one-fourth 
The wet season 
has told on wheat, not so much on barley and 
rye; oats, maize and buckwheat are a good 
ordinary, but im no case was the harvestin 
effected under sound conditions. The beet anc 
potato crops have proved very unsatisfactory, 
and that of hops and flax leave much to desire ; 
the same observation applies to olives and silk. 
Prospects are at present very bright, however, 
for French farmers, in the sense that the new 
government is actually occupied deepening 
rivers, widening and uniting canals, making 
numerous local railways, and adopting measures 
to diminish inundations, and to regulate the 
distribution of water for irrigating purposes. 
The government has organized an effective sani- 
tary police to guard against the introduction of 
diseased stock from foreign countries, and it has 
done all in its power, legislatively, to arrest the 
progress of the scourge, phylloxera, but not 
with much success. 

The reappearance of the cattle plague in Ger- 
many has at once been met by the usual self- 
protecting measures on the part of France, over 
whose eastern frontier only pigs and slaughtered 
meat from Austria are allowed to cross. 

Fertilizers at the Exposition. 

Respecting the important display of fertilizing 
matters at the exhibition, what most struck the 
visitor was the absence of all show to attract 
clients. Manufacturers remained content to 
demonstrate that the preparation of artificial 
manures was not behind any chemical or me- 
chanical industry; that the raw materials of 
these manures were sought for with intelligence, 
transformed and combined in a rational manner, 
with no secrets to conceal, and sold following 
analysis, and at prices proportioned to intrinsic 
value. The proofs were conclusive of the great 
development in the extraction, in France, of 
mineral fossils ; in Belgium, of the refinement of 
chalk phosphates ; of the general preference for 
dissolved and pulverized guano, in place of that 
fertilizer in its crude state. Serious progress 
was shown to have been made in the torrefica- 
tion of animal refuse. However, the treatment 
of night-soil, its rational utilization, leaves very 
much to be desired. It cannot but have also 
struck the observer how much commerce stood 
in need of a common chemical language for the 
various preparations which restitute to the soil— 
azote, phosphoric acid and potash. These three 
terms are in use on the Continent to express the 
value of a fertilizer; while in England ammonia, 
phosphates and the salts of potash are the ex- 
pressions employed. 

It is only since 1840, when Liebig laid down 
the imperious law of restitution, that a veritable 
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revolution ensued in the trade and manufacture 
of commercial manures. In France alone three 
milliards of francs represent the annual sum 





employed in the fabrication, &c., of fertilizers. | 


France is also the richest country in the world 
in fossil phosphate of lime,—that employed in 
agriculture being chietiy derived from the ter- 
tiary formation in the form of phosphorite, and 
as nodules in the secondary strata; the latter are 
found in the neighborhood of Lille, Mans, and 
in the departments of the Meuse and Ardennes : 
the former are chiefly obtained in Areyron, the 
Lot, Hérault, Larn and Garonne, Béziers, &c. 
One firm, Desailly, commenced in 1850 to extract 
nodules in the Ardennes; since then its opera- 
tions have extended to other parts of France, 
so that at present it employs 1,000 workmen, 
and produces 20,000 tons of phosphate of lime 
yearly, of which one-third isexported. Some of 
the phosphates contain from 28 to 33 per cent. of 
phosphoric acid, and are largely employed in the 
preparation of super-phosphates. The value of 
the mineral phosphates depends on their me- 
chanical fineness, for the assimilation of a ferti- 
lizing matter is more rapid as the points of con- 
tact are more numerous with the dissolving 
agents of the soil—water, carbonic acid and 
organic matter. But there is a limit to the eco- 
nomic action of minerals in the shape of impal- 
pable powder. Thus a ton of triturated feldspar 


rock, containing ten per cent. of potash, and 
costing fr.66, will be infinitely inferior to the 
salt — obtainable in a cheaper and more con- 


centrated state. 

No doubt it is very laudable to extract phos- 
phates from the bowels of the earth, to import 
guano from South America and Australia, nitrate 
of soda from Chili, and fish guano from Scandi- 
navia. Not less important is the economic utili- 
zation of the detritus of slaughter-houses and 
knockers’ yards, of human feces, and the detri- 
tus of public markets. In Paris cesspool mat- 
ters afford annually 7,000 tons of poudrette and 
3,000 tons of ammoniacal salts. At Amiets fecal 
matters, instead of charcoal for the base of its 
poudretie, has the chopped refuse of flax and 
hemp, velvet clippings, brewers’ refuse, straw, 
wool and leather waste. This mixture, when 
enriched with assimilative phosphates, sells well. 
Since years the debris of slaughter-houses have 
been in much request in France: a dead animal 
ever enhanced the urine tank or the manure 
heap. But industry entered the list, and by its 
aid the utilization of bleod, flesh, horns, hoofs, 
hair and skins, &c., has become a specialty in 
France. The firm Bourgeois, for example, con- 
tract for the blood of the chief slaughter-houses 
in this country, amounting to 13 millions of 


quarts annually, which employ 260 persons to | 


work up into marketable products. The blood 
is dried by three processes, contains 13 per cent. 
of nitrogen, and is mixed with super-phosphat«s 
in various proportions. Another company farms 
the intestines, &c., of the killed beasts, and when 
manipulated this detritus is sold in three classes. 
The average number of animals daily killed in 
the city abattoirs is 700 oxen, 150 cows, 30 bulls, 
400 calves, 6,000 sheep and 500 pigs. 

But as horns, hoofs, hair, skins, leather, &c., 
require 2 or 3 years to decompose in the soil, 
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| their reduction to a pulverable form is indispen- 
sable: hence torrefaction is resorted to. The 

| preparation of bones has many various methods 
of application, but none particularly new. On 
the west coast of France, sardine, tunny, mack- 
erel, &c., refuse, with sea plants, are cooked, 
after being previously drained, in large boilers, 
then pressed into cakes while hot, and ulti- 
mately dried and ground. The peculiarity 
about guano consists in its now being rarely 
employed otherwise than in a dissolved state,— 
thus permitting of a fixed rate of nitregen, 12 
per cent. generally, to be obtained. Of late 
years much of the Peruvian guano imported 
had not more than 2 or 3 per cent. of azote, and 
the farmer was invited to pay a uniform price 
all the same by the Peruvian government. 
France does not manufacture either dissolved 
or pulverized guano, but supplies her demands 
from England and Germany. Farmers babitu- 
ated to employ only farm-yard manure, guano, 
&c., viewed with suspicion the use of chemical 
manures. The honor of destroying their preju- 
dices under this head reverts to M. Georges 
Ville, only he rode his hobby to death by pre- 
scribing doses of chemical fertilizers, com- 
pounded on the data of the ashes of cultivated 
plants, to restitute the salts carried away, just as 
if we were certain of the conditions of a soil’s 
fertility. Strange, not a manufacturer prepares 
artificial manures for the general market on M. 
Ville’s principles. It is only in 1860 that Nor- 
way commenced to utilize the refuse of ber her- 
ring, cod and mackerel fisheries, &c., having by 
pressure and steam succeeded in depriving the 
refuse of the oil and glue, which proved insur- 
mountable obstacles to the dissolution in the 
soil of the phosphates and azotized matters. 
Fish guano is now prepared along sea coasts in 
every part of the world; on an average it con- 
tains 6 to 7 per cent. of organic nitrogen,—render- 
ing in this form the action of the manure more 
slow, certain and generally useful,—and 16 per 
cent. of phosphoric acid, but not in a state im- 
mediately soluble: hence the difference between 
it and ordinary guano, and the practical lesson 
that it ought not to be employed as a top-dresser, 
but harrowed into the soil before the sowings. 


The Phylloxera—Important Decision. 


At last we appear to bave something definite 
about the phylloxera, thanks to the international 
committee named at the Trocadero eongress, and 
presided over by M. Vimont. The committee 
consisted of 25 members, six of whom were dis- 
tinguished foreign vineyard proprietors; they 
have examined the question from the first ap- 
pearance of the malady in 1869, in the depart- 
ment of the Herault, down to the present mo- 
ment; they noted the chief cures attempted— 
3,000 were sent to the Minister of Agriculture 
to claim the governmental reward—and visited 
the suffering and ruined vineyards. The report 
states the phylloxera was imported to Europe 
from America, and that the disease can be pro- 
pagated by artificial transporting of plants, as 
| well as by natural means—the wind chiefly. 

Stocks of American vines, as first revealed by 

M. Laliman, of Bordeaux, can resist the bug; 

they flourish vigorously when the native vines 
| die; the grafting does not in the least alter the 
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delicate bouquet of the French grape. But all 
American stocks are not equally resisting,—the 
Solonis, Clinton Vialla or Franklin, and Taylor 
being the best. The plant, when attacked at the 
root, dies from inanition: hence any insect de- 
stroyer must be succeeded by a good manuring 
to give strength to the wounded plant; after 
farm-yard manure, the next best fertilizer is 
dried blood, with sulphates of potash and iron 
and super-phosphates. The on'y efficacious 
insecticide is sulphuret of carbon, as first em- 
ployed, on the appearance of the disease, by 
Buron Thénard, and abandoned owing to its 
severe effects. The manner of emploving this 
remedy is now better understood : two injection 


holes per square yard suffice to inundate the | 


soil t» the depth of 11 inches with the poisonous 
vapors, and some apply the quantity in three 
doses, at intervals of 4, 6 and 10 days. Sub- 
mersing the vines drown the bugs, but the flood- 
ing ought only to take place in autumn after all 
vegetation has ceased. Then the vines can sup- 
port 11 inches of water, from 30 to 50 days, to be 
followed in spring by liberal manuring. 
A Snow-Shoe tor Horses. 

Veterinary surgeon Felizet recommends a 
snow-shoe for horses. Cut a piece of leather or 
skin to cover the sole of the foot, and, after oil- 
ing it, fasten it under the shoe by the ordinary 
nails. This leather plate will protect the ball of 
the foot from cakes of snow. F.C. 

Paris, January 2, 1879. 





Nati Consumere Fruges. 


In contrasting the agriculture of England and 
France it seems to the writer the condition of 
the soils, the products and general management, 
are far in favor ot England. The trouble is, the 
land yields its favors for the benefit of its owners 
at the expense of the laborers; while in France 
the owners, for the most part small tenures, are 
in a better coudition than the laborers in Eng- 
land. 

The small farmers doing all their own work, 
by rigid economy obtrin a more independent 
position, and are rather superior to the laborer 
in Great Britain ; yet, compared with the farmers, 
are far inferior in every way. It might be said 
the holdings are too large in one case and too 
small in the other. 


Large farms, with abundant capital, are more | 


conducive to success than small ones depending 
on labor alone. 


cattle, fertilizers, are compatible with one and 
not with the others. The only advantage we 


can see is the indefatigable attention to small | 


matters and prevention of waste on small farms. 

In this country we shall not probably arrive 
at asymmetrical system until our fertile Boctem 
lands are occupied and population is denser. 

We prefer large farms to small, and believe 
farms of from 50 to 300 acres are best adapted 
to the uses of owners, and are most capable of 
furnishing the largest supplies of all kinds of 
products. England seems to be ahead of every 
other country in the application of intelligence 


to agriculture, and in improving breeds of cattle. | 


| is somewhere near 50 per cent. 





Intelligence presides over the | 
one and a want of it over the other. Machinery, | 





In France and Germany there are many large 
farms constructed on the highest principles of 
the art,and many es'ablishments supported with 
a view to the discovery of every minutie of 
feeding economy, manures, and raising crops; 
and the people of those countries frem necessity 
practice on the knowk dge of these disseminated 
observations ; with us necessity has as yet not 
compelled this exact observance. The time 
seems to be approaching when our surplus of 
grain and meat, butter and cheese, will force 
lower prices in England and compel the capitalist 
farmers to try their fortunes here, as well as to 
bring the labor with them. Weare among those 
who believe the exhausted lands of Maryland 
and Virginia are best adapted to locate these rich 
farmers of England, with their laborers; we are 
among those who believe we can compete on 
these lands with the products of the West. 

The raising these lands to their highest pro- 
ductive capacity will not cost 25 cents per 
bushel, and the difference in the value of grain 

Away, then, 
with our fears. A. 
Maryland, January, 1879. 


*e- 


Words for the Season. 


In bidding weleome to 1879, le! us recollect that 
we are preserved in mind, body and estate. If 
we committed any errors, or mace mistakes, we 


| must resolve to keep in the path of rectitude 


and improve on the past. Let our course be 
onwards and upwards. Our old almanac is out 
of date; our new one is full of the future, at 
least for this year. It is a good thing to make 
the right sort of a beginning. If you want to 
do a good day’s work, begin with the sun. Now 
is the time to lay plans; having prepared for the 
winter, take good care of the tive stock. Keep 
them as wellas yourselves comfortable. To get 
well through with the winter, will pay towards 
the ensuing seasons Few living things, espe- 
cially quadrupeds, can stand inclement weather 
and raging storms. To the idle and careless, 
time seems to move slowly. Smith says if you 
want to know how time passes, put a note in the 
bank for ninety days—you might find it made 
good speed. As the nights are long, much 
reading and many useful things might be done. 
Providence knows what is best for us; He 
gives us the seasons, and in these seasons much 
is to be done. Be instant in doing well and 
everything in the proper season. A thing half 
done is never done; if done right it’s done all 
the time. Rustic. 





> 
An Experiment Comparing Varieties 
of Potatoes. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The following experiment was made to test 
the yield, habit and quality of different kinds of 
potatoes : 

We selected a piece of fallow ground that had 
been in sugar beets the year previous. It 
received a light coat of barn-yard manure after 
the beets came off, and another coat of pig 
manure in the spring betore plowing. After 
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plowing and harrowing, furrows were struck 
out three feet apart, and about 500 tbs. of 
ground bone sown in the row. The sets were 
planted 15 inches apart in the row, and covered 
3 inches deep with a Hexamer hoe. The pota- 
toes were planted April 9th, and dug August 
27th, with the following result : 
JoHn J. CARTER. 


Experimental Farm, Chester Co., Pa. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


Haymarket (Va.) Agricultural Club. 


Convened January 10th inst., at Burnside, the 


| residence of Mr. W. L. Heuser, and, after read- 


ing and approval of minutes of last meeting, 
proceeded to election of officers for current year. 
The officers of last year having given entire 


| satisfaction, both by their ability and untiring 


interest, were unanimously requested to serve 
again, but declined; whereupon Col. Edmund 
Berkeley was elected president, and Robert H. 
Tyler, secretary. 

The inspecting committee commenced their 
tour, and were conducted to a barn-yard, whose 
tont ensemble would do credit to Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania. 

The herd of cows and young heifers, (thirty 
odd,) mostly descendants of “Lord Clyde,” of 
herd-book record, and purchased through the 
agency of the American Farmer, were all com- 


| fortably haltered in their wel!-littered stables. 


Their thrifty condition and glossy coats evi- 
denced not only a liberal supply of provender, 
but a quite recent extra application of the curry- 
comb. Ninety well-kept ewes, fed clover hay 
and about 4 tb. corn daily in bad weather, give 
promise of an early and handsome profit. The 
vineyard of 4,100 vines of 13 varieties has paid 
well for its judicious culture. 
Promiscuous Questions. 

When cattle are followed by hogs, will benefits 
from feeding meal exceed those from corn suffi- 
ciently to pay for the shelling, hauling and 
grinding (distance to mill not to exceed three 
miles?) The majority are in favor of meal, 


|arguing that meal presents so much the more 


been used for salting hides? 


surface, or rather available points, for the action 
both of the saliva and gastric juice, thereby 
rendering it more digestible than corn, and more 
easily assimilated by the animals, and that much 
of the corn remains undigested even after having 
passed both cattle and hogs. 

Will cattle be injured by licking salt that has 
Mr. Bartels. —No 
injury will result. Col. Berkeley would not 
give it to horses, as the grease would injure 
their teeth. 

Question for the Day. 


How shall we winter cattle? Col. a 
ut 


Favors shelters as protection from storms, 
does not follow the “tying-up” system; believes 


| in giving a good range when the ground is not 


soft. Gives his steck-cattle corn in very cold 


| weather, from one to ten ears to a steer, accord- 


ing to his condition; feeds fodder and straw in 


field, and thinks the out-door system conducive 


to health. Would feed calves shelled corn in 
preference to meal, as he has heard stock-raisers 
claim that meal will produce in calves a disease 
known as “black-leg.”’ 

Mr. Heuser keeps his cattle haltered in stables 
from the time of going into winter quarters un- 
til he turns out in spring, except for one hour 
daily for water and to allow their stables to be 
cleaned; believes that cattle do better confined 
in comfortable quarters than when allowed the 
liberty of roaming, seeking for the warm side of a 
rail,—tbe increased quantity and quality of ma- 
nure amply paying for all the extra labor of his 
system. Feeds meal, clover hay once per day, 
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and fodder once. True to his German training, 
he believes the place for straw to be under the 
cattle, not im them. 

Mr. Heineken formerly practiced Mr. Heuser’s 
plan, but has modified to the extent of allowing 
his cows to run out in day-time, when weather 


is not severe nor ground soft. Some young cat- | 


tle he is wintering in the field, with a shelter to 
o under in bad weather. All the other mem- 


rs are advocates for shelters and liberal feeding, | 


but de not keep their cattle housed all the time ; 
believe in exercise and browsing. 
Ex-President Brown then read a well written 


and very humorous report, portraying most | 
| form a stock cempany to erect quarters similar 


vividly many of the hardships of our fraternity, 
but counseling perseverance and fortitude. 

“Lime and its agricultural uses” is the question 
for discussion at next meeting. 

Ropert H. Tyier, Secretary. 
*“@- 
The Farmers’ Convention of Mont- 
gomery Co., Md. 


This meeting, held in the Lyceum at Sandy 
Spring on the 13th ult., was well attended,—more 
largely perhaps than any preceding one; it 


being shown by the interest manifested and the | 
continual prosperity of these assemblages that | 


they have become one of the permanent institu- 
tions of Montgomery. 


Mr. Henry C. Hallowell, the president, in call 
ing to order, made a few remarks. He said 
there never was a time when country life to 
intelligent and cultivated minds offered more 
attractions than at present; and he was satisfied 
that with the vicissitudes of trade, and the un- 
certainties of other vocations, no pursuit was 
more serene, more satisfactory and more sure of 
moderate returns than that of the farmer. There 
is one thing that farmers must do: We must 
feel our duty, appreciate that our interest is the 
interest of all. As whena stone thrown into 
the water the wave passes to the furthest shore, 
so the influence upon prosperity and progress 
which goes out from the farming class extends 
to every other department of life. How impor- 
tant, then, that farmers should keep awake to 
the necessities of their position, the demand for 
education, and to the impulse to mental activity 
which is promoted by meetings like these, where 


mind acts upon mind, and the germ of a good | 


thought produces abundant after-harvest. 


A number of topics of local importance were | : 
suggested and discussed, which gave animation | the amount of the tax bills on the same property 


to the meeting, but which we merely note in 


passing, as of limited interest to readers in other 


communities. 

Jas. 8. Hallowell reported on the subject of 
oe by the Market Company of Washington, 
for farmers occupying the public streets with 
their wagons,—that the opinion of distinguished 
lawyers was against the legality of such imposts. 

A committee was appointed to devise means 
to remedy the evil of unguarded crossings of 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad over the Union 
Turnpike and several county roads, dangerous | 


} and cannot sell. 











to the lives and preperty of citizens. Several 
persons gave instances of parrew escapes from 
passing trains. 

A letter was received from W. Walton, of a 
committee of the Woodlawn (Farfax Co., Va.) 
Farmers’ Club, asking a conference with similar 
associations of Montgomery Co. to see if some 
plan can be devised to secure better accommo- 
dations at the hay market in Washington ; to 
have shelter provided in case of rain ; accommo- 
dations when a farmer strikes a dull market 
Some members complain of 
being more in the power of the weighmaster 
than is to their interest, and it is proposed to 


to those of the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
farmers at Philadephia. 

A resolution was adopted, on motion of Mr. 
Chas. Abert, endorsing the determination of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Agriculture to establish 
intimate connections with the farmers, and to 
distribute seed, &c., to them direct, instead of 
through the bands of politicians. 


The following preamble and resolutions, after 


| favorable comment from numerous speakers, 


were adopted unanimously : 

Whereas, It is highly essential that a people 
shall be continually watchful as to how the 
money collected from them in the form of taxa- 
tion is expended, lest those interested with it 


| should lose sight of that strict economy so 
| necessary to be observed at all times, and very 


esp cially now, when all branches of business 
are so depressed, and prices of farm products 
are so low as scarcely to pay the necessary 
expenses of producing them 

Therefore, Resolved, 1st, That it is the decided 
opinion of this convention that a public meet- 
ing of the citizens of the county should be 
called, to meet at Rockville at an early day, to 
take into consideration the whole matter of 
taxation, with the view of ascertaining what 
course should be pursued to lessen our taxes if 
possible, and te suggest any modification of 
existing laws by which the expenses of the 
county could be diminished without being 
detrimental to our best interests. 

Resolved, 24, That a committee of three shall 
now be appointed to confer with other citizens 
of the county on the subject; and, after due con- 
sideration, if it shall appear to be advisable that 
such a general meeting shall be called, then they 
shall be requested to do so through the county 
papers. : 

Accompanying tle above was a statement of 


for a series of seven years, which illustrated the 
importance of a reform in the taxation and 
expenditures of the county. 

The figures wire as follows: 1872, taxes, 


| $75 48 ; 1873, $82.21 ; 1874. $89.96 ; 1875, $92.68 ; 


1876, $88.75 ; 1877, $101.73; 1878, $110.86. 

The reports of the several clubs and the 
Dairymen’s Associntion were here read, and al] 
except the last will be found annexed. Much 
amusement was afforded by the pretences of 
rivalry as to the merits of the older and younger 
bodies. In our next we expect to give the Dairy 
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report, some of the members of which had failed | 
to make their returns of the year’s business. 
The discussion upon the stated qucstions 


here came: 
What is the Most Economical Farm-Fence? 

Hy. C. Hallowell suid a worm fence of ordi- 
nary pine poles cost about $190 per mile, and 
would last, perhaps, ten years. A substantial 
post and rail fence cost about $450 per mile, in 
his locality One he has, which is good yet, is 
34 years old, and has required an hour and a 
half of time every spring to keep it in good 
order. 

Chas. Abert said there was a difference in 
pine pole fences One he found on his place 
when he bought it, areund a field of 7 or8 acres, ! 
iasted in good condition about 8 yeurs, but 
another he had put up himself lasted only three | 
years. 

Dr. F. Thomas thought the old-fashioned 
worm-fence was the cheapest for those who | 
make their living by farming. The post and 
rail or board fence is cheap enough for rich |! 
men. He ussisted some time ago in removing a 
fence which was 90 years old, and be has one 
still on his farm which is 40 years old, and most 
of the rails are good yet. A farm of 120 acres 
divide into 20-acre fields, fenced by posts and | 
rails, at 30 cents per panel for material and 30 
cents for labor, would cost $1,200. A worm- | 
fence would enly cost half that. 

Jas. S. Hallowell thought when timber is | 
plentiful and land cheap the worm-fence is the | 
cheapest, requiring less skillful labor to put it | 
up. Any farm hand can build it. 

Jas Stabler recommended wire fences. The 
reason they are not more popular is they ure | 
not erected properly. He uses a spring—an old | 
carriage spring—to take up the slack in the 
wire. A spiral spring will also suffice. A fence 
of four thick wires costs the same as one of four | 
boards, and is much more durable. 

Geo. L. Stabler said Osage Orange hedges cost | 
$150 a mile, and no more labor is required to 
keep them up than an ordinary worm-fence ; 
but unless trimmed at the proper season they 
are unsightly. 

Wm. Join Thomas said we must enrich the 
soil here to grow hedges to perfection as in the 
West. A good worm-fence, resting on stones, 
eight rails to a panel, lasts a life time. To 
economize land and make a cheap fence use a 
two-rail fence, with cleets nailed across, which 
any farm laborer can put up. 

B. J. Halil agreed that the worm is the cheap- 
est fence if the rails are solid. There is no rot- 
ting off of posts, and the fence is easily moved. 
A “trunnel” fence can be put in protected 
places, and the short rails thus utilized. 

The convention decided that the old-fashioned 
worm-fence is the most economical. 

At Present Prices of Cattle and Produce, 
Does it Pay to Raise Calves? 

J. T. Holland raises all his; his experience 
favors it. 

Geo. L. Stabler said he had asked at the The 
Club the cost of raising a calf trom 6 weeks to 
2 years old, and was answere:!, $30. At this 
cost it pays to raise good stock ouly. 








Dr. F. Thomas made a report of actual expense 
and sales of two calves turned out June, 1876. 
They cost the first five months 50 cents per 
month; the second five months, $1 per month. 
They then received 2 ths. meal and 4 Ibs. hay 
per day. The last four months they cost 75 
cents per month. Actual cost, $10.50. They 
were sold August 28, 1877, at 14 months, for 
$22.50. Profit, $12, and the manure. 

E. J. Hall said a friend of his, a breeder in 
the valley of Virginia, not only saves his own 
but buys all the calves he can. 

It was voted that it pays to raise calves. 
Have any landsin Montgomery reached a 

condition in which its fertility can be 

rofitably maintained without bought 
ertilizers save lime? 

Wm. Hy. Farquhar thought such were scarce ; 
doubts if there are any. In his belief, it always 
pays to fertilize the crops by an appropriate 
fertilizer. 

Chas. Abert—Is there any farmer who would 
do without them ? 

Wm. John Thomas thought there were, and 
quoted instances of fertility maintained and 
good crops raised without their use, but the 
secretary was directed to record No as the 
answer to the question. 

Are there any New Crops which can be Sac- 
cessfully Introduced, as Broom-Corn, 
Flax. &c.? 

H. H. Miller said most of our crops, as at 
present raised, do not pay, and it was desirable 
to see if any could be substituted that would, 
hence the introduction of the question. 

Geo. L. Stabler put in some years ago five 
acres ef flax on land which would produce 70 
bushels of corn. From the five acres he got 10 
bushels of seed, which sold for $2.50 a bushel. 
The price now is $1.50. 

Wm. Lea had «a similar experience with flax. 
One wagon took all his crop and Mr. Stabler’s 
to market at one load. 

Rich’d T. Bentley said some of his Pennsyl- 
vania friends found tobacco one of the most 
profitable crops. 

It was agreed there was no new crop to be 
recommended for profit. 

What is the Best Method of Fattening 

Cattle? 

Jus. S. Hallowell purchased steers in October, 
1877; gave them ene peck per day crushed corn 
and cob meal, and as much clover hay and corn 
fodder as they would eat; kept them clean and 
gentle, and they are getting fat. 

Sam’l Hopkins bought in September 15 steers ; 
put them ina field, and sold them November 1st, 
at a profit of $8 per head. Then bought 20 
head, and fed in a field from boxes, and sold 
them in two months at a profit of $7 per head. 
Would not feed any more cob meal. Have 
tried shelter and no shelter. Now gives none. 
Feeds meal and all the corn fodder they will eat. 

Henry Stabler fattens by keeping comfortable, 
and feeding pure meal (1 gailon twice a day) 
and hay. 

Fred’k Stabler said it is not profitable to feed 
too heavy. Prefers eorn meal and wheat bran. 
It is all-important to feed lightly at first, and 
increase the quantity until it reaches all they 
will eat. 
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Jas. 8. Hallowell ground his cob-meal very 
fine. It prevents scours. If there is any objection 
to the use of oats, he would like to know it, 
though he supposed there is no nourishment in 
them. 

Walter Brooke thoug t it an objection to 
feed anything not affected by digestion, as are 
ground cobs. Begins to feed light. Scours are 
apt to be produced by heavy feeding. 

Geo. L. Stabler has always gotten better results 
in dairy feeding from corn crushed than with 
pure meal. The pure meal is too heavy. 

Wm. Jno. Thomas bas 24 head of cattle in 
four or five different lots. Some are fed on corn 
and cob-meal ; some steers get none; others are 
running in the yard with hay and fodder only 
to eat, but some of each lot have the scours. 
Salt has not been found a preventive. 

Jas. Hallowell said wheat flour was a remedy 
for scours. 

B. Rush Roberts said if meal is fed with cut 
hay, there will be no trouble with scours. 

ouis Duvall said two cows to which he was 
feeding pure meal scoured badly, but when he 
fed corn and cob-meal it stopped. 

Claggett Holland feeds coarse feed in morning 
and the meal and rich food ut night. Otherwise 
the bulky clover forces the meal out of the 
stomach before the process of digestion is com 
pleted. 


Aug. Stabler, referring to the sheltering of | 
cattle, said the prize steers at the Chicago Fat | 
Stock Show were raised entirely without shelter. | 


Granville Farqubar approved of keeping cattle 
up in bad weather, but those colts he has, which 
have access to a good stable, have not spent a 
day this winter in from the field. 

m. W. Moore has proved to his own satis- 
faction that his dairy cows do better running 
out at night than when in stalls. 

Jno. A. Bentley said on the centrary, his 
butter product increased 80 per cent. in one 
weck by the use of stanchions. 

On the question, how many horses were 
needed for the working of a farm of 150 acres, 
it was veted that four were enough. 

B. Rush Roberts Landed the secretary a 
report of the cost of feeding horses, cows and 
pigs, which is annexed. 





Farmers’ Club of Sandy Spring. 


I find in our club proceedings of the last year 
many good things, as the drummers say,—“too 
numerous to mention ;” among them “good sup- 
pers” and a good time generally. Nothing very 
new, which, indeed, could hardly be expected ; 
but showing in every month’s recerd a hearty 
interest, “undimmed by years,” in the main 
business of our lives. This unabated interest is 
proven by the attendance, which shows for the 
12 months an average of 134 members out of 
the 16. And bear in mind, if you please, this 
includes the meeting on “the not-soon-to-be-for- 
gotten” Saturday—the 4th of the present month. 

In this connection I cannot forbear reading 
for the general information and for the special 
benefit of our enterprising friends, an appro- 
priate description, whose every word I endorse. 


| lished account, signed N. E. D., 


The last meeting of our club on the 4th of this 
| month was made memorable by the severe 
| weather. The thermometer was stubborn at 
| about 10°, and old Boreas left his home on the 
frozen north and swept down upon us, stopping 
but an instant to takea suck or two of the Sugar- 
loaf, to become fully charged. Eleven ef our 
members faced the cold, making 12 members 
present; one grandfather, and twe others old 
eneugh and ought to be such, coming the whole 
distance on foot. This, we thought, told very 
well for a club that had been held up last year in 
this hall as pretty good old fellows, a little 
touched with the stringhalt, slightly superannua- 
ted, and about outlived their usefulness, and 
whose custom was to return home “as soon as 
dew began to fall.” 

On tbat same afternoon another club met; we 
will not name them, but they were brimming 
with youth and chuck-full of enterprise. The 
number that exposed their precious bodies on 
that day could be counted on one hand,—just 
5. Comment is unnecessary, but we hope to 
hear no more about the “falling dews,” or we 
may be tempted to give them on some future 

| occasion their just dues. 

We wili look with some interest to the pub- 

in the good old 

American Farmer, for a notice of this large and 
| enthusiastic mecting. 

Of our first meeting (in February) it is 
recorded that the host (Isaac Hartshorne) showed 
us a number of unusually large and beautiful 
Muscovy Ducks, thus pointing out the place 
where can be obtained fine specimens of a fowl 
much thought of by some. 

In the same connection, I mention that Chas. 
Stabler, whose report of hogs stands at the head 
of the list, showed specimens of pigs, (that is, 
we saw them at his place,—it is not designed to 
| advertise stock belonging to the club,) which 
were mucl admired. They are Berkshires, 
which, after long experience and trial of other 
highly commended breeds, seems to be the decided 
favorite. 

On the subject of Stabler’s pigs it is further 
noticed by the secretary that their pen was 
unnecessarily offensive, needing badly «a load of 
purifying earth. 

The subject of cattle has seemed to occupy 
more space than any other in the records. In 
regard to breeds, it is stated that the Devon is 
less of a favorite than it formerly was. For 
beef, the Short-horn ; for the dairy, Alderney or 
Jersey, of course. A considerable number of 
the members seem to have given up the use of 
oxen. 

The fattening of cattle, which is to be a sub- 
ject of discussion this evening, has been much 
discussed by our club during the year. Without 
forestalling the expected debate, it may be men- 
tioned that the number has increased of those 
amongst us who use corn and cob ground 
together. There is a difference as to quantity 
which is thought best in fattening. Some say a 
half-bushel a day, others think half of that 
amount is sufficient, while the rule of some is to 
give as much as they will eat. Those who don’t 
approve of grinding up the cob, generally pre- 
fer to mix the corn-meal with ground oats or 
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mill-stuff. Currying cattle much approved, but 
very few have tried it. 

On the sheep question, I find that all those 
who keep the stock give their vote in favor, 
though only about half appear todoso. Nearly 
all are against allowing ewes to have lambs the 
first year. 

The “wheat-louse” appears to have excited 
uneasiness in the early part of June; yet I notice 
at the meeting then held, that members were 
about equally divided between those who had 
the animal, those who had it not, and those who 
did not know whether or no it was on the place. 
A guess was made at that time of the probable 
crop, varying from 8 bushels per acre to 30. It 
really is 18. Three-fourths of the members 
opposed to harrowing wheat—near about the 
proportion that haven't tried it. The majority 
would keep the manure for wheat of whatever 
sort, on top or very near it, while for corn they 
would plow it in. 

Strange to say, out of 11 members, 8 vote for 
white wheat to 3 for Fultz. 

Tons of fertilizers used by the club were 70, 
using generally very near about 400 Ibs. per acre. 

The hog nettle is becoming quite troublesome. 
Cabbage pretty much eaten up by the worms, 
with all but a few. 

Three-fourths of our members have no experi- 
ence of orchard grass, and as many do not use 
roots. i 

The subject of taxation was ventilated at the 
close of one of the meetings, and—at last—one 
question was found on which all agreed. 


CROP OF THE YEAR 1878: 


Wheat... Agvrevate 7,629 bus. Average 18 bus. ¥ acre. 
Corn. = 2,519 bris. sas 84 bris. * 
779 bus. i 25 bua. 
1,820 bus . ‘6 bus. “* 
748 tons. as 135 tons * 
No. 157, Weight 28,672 Ibs. 
7.720 ths. 
975 tha. 
$1,205. 
Wa. H. FarRQuuar. 


The Enterprise Club. 


There is a certain class of persons who never 
fail te put their best foot first, and in every turn 
and move endeavor to show off to the world to 
the best advantage; thereby giving to the care- 
less observer an impression not wholly merited. 

There is another but smaller class of individu- 
als, who invariably keep their best foot in 
reserve,—feeling an independence of the world’s 
opinion, because sensible of the sterling quali- 
ties possessed, and the enviable position occupied 
by them. 

The Enterprise Club belongs to the latter 
class. Conscious of their superior tv, and being 
of a modest turn, they continue year after year 
in putting the tip end of the small toe of their 
worst foot in advance in the person of their 
reporter. 

This explanation is made as an apology for the 
continued appearance before you of one so inca- 
pable of doing credit to the proceedings of the 
most enterprising farmers’ club in the county. 

The average attendance for the past year was 
thirteen members. It is, however, the policy of 
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our members not to neglect business for pleasure : 
hence the meeting on the 4th of January, this 
year, was the smallest on record. The weather 
was extremely cold, with a lusty northwester 
blowing. At such times, practical farmers have 
a great deal to see atter about their stables and 
styes. 

Some farmers, of course, leave such matters to 
hirelings; but the thrifty, enterprising farmer 
will ever remain at home even from his club, 
when the weather is extremely bad, to see that 
all things have sufficient and proper care. Some- 
times there is very young stock to look after of 
the human kind. There was on that occasion. 

We regret very much that our remarks in last 
year’s report about certain elderly gentlemen 
having to return home before the dews began to 
fall, should have stimulated them at the risk of 
rheumatism and bodily discomfort to attend their 
club on such a day as the 4th of January, 1879. 

We refrain from making any unpleasant allu- 
sions about our brothers of the Montgomery 
Club. We have had several invitations to meet 
them the past year, and we cannot afford to lose 
their good will. They are improving. But we 
do hope that they have learned by this time that 

lrings are not put into bulls and boars’ noses in 
the same manner. 

There appears to be nothing very remarkable 
in our minutes of last year, but the following 
items may be of interest to some present: 

One of our members showed us a pit in his 
meat-house where he puts material for making 
smoke; he finds it very satisfactory ; keeps the 
ashes from being scattered and is safe. 

| The only instance where German potash 
seemed to have any effect at all where experi- 
|mented with, was where it killed the grass 
| entirely. 
| Kerosene and water mixed is the best agent 
| known to kill vermin on cattle and hogs. 
| The Grant fan is recommended as the best in 
| use. 
An experiment of straw spread on pasture 
| land proved very beneficial in thickening up the 
| sod. 

It was stated by excellent authority that com- 
mon salt applied to the roots of quince trees 
would make them fruitful. 

The advisability of starting a butter factory 
was discussed at considerable length on several 

| occasions, and the conclusion was arrived at that 
| as near a good market as we are it would not be 
| a success. 
| Manure will pay better for its cost on good 
| land than on poor. 

Four members say it will answer to sow wheat 
in this latitude as late as November Ist. One 
member sowed some this year as late as Novem- 
ber 2d. 

A fair set of grass over the whole field, but a 
belt 18 strides wide running its entire length, 
and matted with clover and timothy, without 
any weeds or fall-grass, showed for itself, 
emphatically, even to the most incredulous, the 
effects of lime. One member says he saturates 
| his wheat and guano drill with kerosene before 
he puts it away in the fall, and when taken out 

| next season for use, everything works freely and 
' nicely. 
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The redress for bad threshing is to stop the 
machine until put in order. 

It was unanimously voted to feed hay at home 
rather than sell in Washington at 50 cents per 
cwt. 

There is no such thing as clover-sick land, but 
it may become very ill from the rotation of corn 
and oats, and oats and corn, and buckwheat, 
without stable manure or lime. 

Has the time come for reducing the wages of 
farm hands? An interesting discussion ensued, 
the prevailing opinion being that the price now 
paid for labor is as low as the hands and their 
families can live upon. 

If it is not going without our sphere on this 
occasion, we should like to insert a parenthetic 
question or two in connection with the forego- 
ing. Are not the employers of labor throughout 
the world responsible in a measure for the full- 
ness of the jails and almhouses, and for the 
legion of tramps that infest the country? Could 
not these evils be greatly reduced by paying lib- 
eral wages and encouraging laborers to put by a 
part of their earnings in some good savings 
bank ? 

CROP REPORT OF 1578: 
No. 


Aver. per acre. 
Acres. Pp 


Kind crop. Tota) raised. 


8,254 bushels 18 bushels. 
3.472 barrels 64g barrels. 
27 ~=bushels. 
198 bushels. 
1¥ tons. 
143 per head. 


Potatoes... 5,327 busbels...... 
Hay 454 tons 
257 Hogs... 36,770 tbs............ 


The fruit crop was an entire failure both of 
peaches and apples. 

In addition to the above report of the wheat 
crop there were 71 acres entirely destroyed by 
the hail-storm, and about 28 acres, included in 
the above report, partly destroyed, which makes 
our average per acre much Jess than it otherwise 
would be,—being 8} bushels less than last year. 
The average of corn was a fraction less than last 
year. 

Potatoes averaged a little better than last 
year,—total crop fully 2,000 bushels more than in 
1877, the acreage being larger. Potatoes did not 
come up well but made up in yield; the season 
was moist and cool. 

Thedairy product will be reported by secretary 
of Dairyman’s Association. 

Hoping that our successor may shortly be 
appointed, we sincerely hope not to tax your time 
and patience in future. Epw. P. THoMas. 


The Montgomery Farmers’ Club. 


Again we are called upon to report to the con- 
vention any facts or experiments observed that 
may tend to the advancement of agriculture, 
that great profession to which we are giving our 
youthful energies. In scientific researches there 
are periods in which discoveries have been rapid 
and beneficial to mankind; such has been the 
case in the last year or so: as an instance, one of 
the members of our club has his residence con- 
nected with a neighboring farm-house by a tele- 
phone, but we think that in the same time 
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iscience has given comparatively little to agri- 
culture. 

Our club has its maximum number of mem- 
bers, and its interest nut only remains unabated, 
but increases, the members appearing satisfied 
with their business, contented and happy, with 
no dispos:tion to “go west,” but stick to the 
broad acres at home. 

Occasionally the essays written by our members 
in time find their place in print, we thinking 
them too good for the public not to have the 
benefit; such was the case with one writien by 
Robert H. Miller on “Peach Culture.” 

We find by our miuutes the following results 
of experiments, &c.: Rock salt was thought to 
be most economical and best for stock. The use 
of lime is continually growing, and the mass of 
testimony is in its favor. Two workings of the 
land with the double-A harrow, is considered as 
good as three workings with the old-fashioned 
diamond harrow. 

The subject was investigated as to whether 
the fork of a young tree grew up from the 
ground; the result was in the vegative. Nearly all 
our members agreed that it Was most profitable to 
raise mules instead of horses. On a farm where 
lime, salt and plaster are used, there is no sheep 
sorrel. Examining a Rubber, our host assured us 
he would not be without one for a good deal; it 
was made with planks about 9 feet long and 4 
feet wide, and is used for the double purpose of 
a clod-crusher and an ox-cart, and more conve- 
nient than the latter, as large stones can be rolled 
on by one man, that would be impossible for 
him to lift in a cart or wagon. 

Horse-power churns are becoming quite fash- 
ionable. One of our inventions, or at least in 
use, consists of stalling the dairy herd of cows 
in the basement of the barn—which is slightly 
darkened by nailing coarse bag material over 
the slat windows and doors, in order to keep out 
the flies while milking. Also a milk stool with 
a false bucket attached, that prevents the milk 
from being kicked over. The hog thistle is 
slowly but gradually spreading on some of our 
farms, much to our dread and annoyance, as it 
has proved to be very difficult to exterminate. 
Second-crop clover thought to be worth from 
one-half to as much as the first crop for hay. 
Of late years no effect is noticed from the use of 
plaster on our grass lands. Vitriolized South 
Carolina phosphatic rock, at about the rate of 
eight hundred pounds per acre, made at the rate 
of 60 2-5 bushels potatoes; where no fertilizer 
was used, 40 bushels. On account of the white 
wheat turning out so badly, nearly all the mem- 
bers will sow the Fultz. On one of our farms 
lies buried the remains of Colonel Brooke, who 
helped defend his country in the revolutionary 
war, and added his mite towards the birth of 
liberty. In an experiment with wood ashes, no 
benefit could be seen from their use. The fol- 
lowing question: Is it economy to use old har- 
ness? was suggested by one of our members, 
who, coming home from the Washingtun mar- 
ket, in ascending a hill the gears broke, and said 
{member with his wagon found himself suddenly 
returning to market, while his horse relieved of 
| his load made for home. 
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As our neighboring clubs have looked over 
into our inclosures and have criticised us, we 
propose to return the compliment by casting a 
cursory glance at them. It was our good for- 
tune lately to attend a meeting of “The Club,” 
whose members stand to us in the relation simi- 
lar to fathers and grandfathers. The old fel- 
lows were about on time; few questions were 
asked for their matured experience and know- 
ledge to solve—perhaps they all knew so much 
that they had no need to ask questions—but as a 
member of the Montgomery Club we felt like 
shaking them up a little in a gentle way, se that 
they might disclose t':e latent wisdom contained 
in their craniums. Occasienally they finish 
their business and supper and get home in time 
for milking. 

We also attended quite recently a meeting of 
the Enterprise Club. Only five members, exclu- 
sive of the host, were present. We learned after- 
wards the cold weather prevented a better attend- 
ance. We would respectfully suggest to the 
enterprising gentlemen composing this Enter- 
prise Club that in order to truthfully hold their 
enterprising title that they put their enterprising 
heads together and solve the problem of how 
they can thaw the enterprising members out of 
their houses in cold weather. Perhaps they 
could invent a stove that they could in safety 
take along in a kind of shut-up vehicle. 

Our club last year took more premiums at our 
county fair than either of the other clubs. This 
year we won more premiums than both the 
others combined, as we prove by the following 
table, viz: 


The Club 
10 59 


33 17 93 
Montgomery i 17 110 
Whole amount of premiums given by the 
Montgomery County Agricultural Fair to agri- 
cultural products, exclusive of household and 
culinary departments, was $623, ef which 
Montgomery Club won more than one-sixth. 
The following is a partial account of the crops 
raised by our members, viz: 
No. reporting. Crop. 
per acre. 
8,38 bus. 161-5bus. 36 bus. 
2,171 bris. ‘ 936 
1,040 bus. 30 
156% bus. 


3,905 bus. 
530 tons. 145 tons. 2 1-10 tus. 


13 members made 40,910 tbs. pork. 
7 report § 614.50 profit on sheep. 

- 1,915.50 “ * cattle. 
480.50 worth pigs sold. 

The reason for some of the above light crops 
was owing to six of our members living in the 
track of the hail-storm last spring. 

CHARLES FARQUHAR. 


Aver. Highest aver. 


11 
9 


“ . 


Report of Feeding Horses, Hogs and Cows 
for the year 1878. 

83 horses—feed twice daily on ground food, 
chop and wheat bran, mixed or changed occa- 
sionally, and fed separately. 

Three horses consumed 8,064 tbs. ground food, 
or an average 7} tbs. daily for each horse, at a 
cost of $35 per head per anpum. I then esti- 
mate that the hay and pasture for a horse is 





worth $15 per annum, and showing about $5 
each, making for past year $55 each. 

Six pigs, good stock, cost 

Feed. 


5,(8i ths. ground food—(chop and bran) 
About 3 bris. short and defec.ive corn, say 


$93. 
Whole weigbt of pork, 1,791 ths.; average 206 )¢ Ibs. 


And without taking into the account milk and 
slops from the kitchen, which was about the only 
food for near 3 months of the first part of the 
yeur, the cost per Ib. of the pork will be 5} cents, 
to which may be added fur slaughtering and 
preparing for the meat tub (if the lot be a 
small one) about 4 cent per fb., making 5% cents 
as the cost. Now, after several years trial, keep- 
ing my hogs in the pen and yard all the time, I 
find the results very nearly the same thing, and 
Iam satisfied that I cannot raise pork for less 
than 5 cents per fb., even at the present low 
price of feed. 

Three farm cows (good half Alderney.)—Fed 
twice daily at milking time, and pastured whilst 
grass can be had, and fed on corn fodder ee | 
the winter; kept ready for the butcher nearly a 
the time. 

Ground food (corn and bran.)—4,838 tbhs.— 
each cow about 44 tbs. daily. 

Cost of food—$54.95, or an average of $13.32 
per head. 

As these cows have been kept through several 
years, and each one has a calf annually, of 
course there is a portion of time for each one to 
be dry. The amount of butter made from these 
(besides giving an abundant supply of cream 
and milk for daily use) was 400 fbs.—or a pro- 
duct of at least $100 for the three. We may 
fairly estimate that the Ee and fodder for a 
cow would be about a dollar a month the year 
round, which make her keeping about $30 per 
annum; and the butter at the low price of 25 
cents per Ib. would something more than pay 
all cost, besides which a calf annually adds 
something to the profit. B. Rusa RoBerts. 

Sandy Spring, 1st mo, 13th, 1879. 


Lincoln Farmers’ Club of Virginia. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I lately had the pleasure of mee | a meet- . 
ing of the Lincoln Farmers’ Club of Loudoun 
Co., Va., which is composed of some of the best 
and most thrifty farmers in that vicinity. They 
met at the house of J. C. Hoge, in the rich Lou- 
doun valley, where we were warmly received 
and well entertained by the business« f the day: 
all partaking of a sumptous dinner, elegantly 
served by the hostess. 

This section is surrounded by long ranges of 
mountains in full view on either side,the west- 
ern range dividing them from the Shenandoah 
valley, the garden spot of old Virginia. One of 
the leading questions discussed by the club was: 
what is the gain of feeding cattle in stables and 
warm yards, over feeding in the open fields? 
which was pretty fully discussed by the ap- 
pointed speaker and other members. There were 
several advocates for the open-air feeding, (of 
which we have had a very severe test lately.) 
Some cases were cited of Kentucky and Illinois 





. = - 
field fed-cattle having taken premiums in Chi- 
cago. 3 

On summing up the arguments, the majority 
were in favor of the more humane plan of keep- 
ing the cattie warm and comfortable, whether 
feeding for the shambles, or for the dairy. 

The question of the practicability of the 
faimers combining te sell their produce on the 
grange system was also discussed. but objections 
seemed to arise in their being able to carry it 
out at this time. An indication of the thrift of 
the club was noticed, from the fact that the 
American Farmer was a fireside companion. 


P. T. 





* 
Live Stock. 
Jersey Steers and Oxen. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I was very much interested in the article on 
page 18 in your January No., headed “Live 
Stock,” and signed “A Montgomery County 
(Md.) Farmer,” who very wisely advised the 
getting of a pure Jersey bull, if a milk and but- 
ter breed is desired, and recommends “very pro- 
perly to raise all the heifer calves,” and also says ; 
“But by no means, under any circumstances, 
allow a bull calf to live over six weeks, as it will 
never make a desirable steer for any purpose yet dis- 
covered.” Has this Maryland farmer ever tried 
the experiment of raising pure-bred or grade 
Jersey steers? Should he conclude todo so, and 
gives them such treatment as he recommends in 


his very valuable communication, he will find | 


that they will compare favorably with and in 
most instances will excel steers of the Native, 


Devon or Ayrshire breeds with the same treat- | 


ment and of same age. In this section very few 
steers are raised generally, but the grade Jersey 
heifers are invariably raised,and never fail to 
make first-class dairy and butter cows, and will 
always command at three years old, when first 
with young calves, at least fifty per cent. more 
than common cows, and double what a steer of 
same age would bring. There seems to be a 


general impression that the Jerseys are unfit for | 


steers, but it is only amongst those who have never 
tried them. The pure-bred Jersey bull calves of 
best stock are too valuable with us to transform 
into steers, but some very superior grade Jersey 
steers have been raised here that compared fa- 
vorably with the grades of the other herds 
named, and I have seen some very fine pwre- 


bred Jersey steers in Pennsylvania and Maryland. | 


In October, 1876, I visited the farm of Mr. 
S. J. Sharpless, a noted Jersey breeder of Penn- 
svlvania, and saw there, for the first time, a pair 
of fine Jersey steers; they were three and a 


half years old, and were then splendid beef on | 


grass alone, and on weighing the pair a few 
weeks 
weigh 


together over 


when sold for beef in November the two to- 


gether Me) over twenty-six hundred pounds | 


gross, and 
beef. 
sembled grade Durhams very much, except in 
color. In June, 1878, I visited “Hampton,” near 


rought the highest market price for 
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revious to my visit was told that they | 
thirty-five hundred | 
pounds gross, and I understood afterwards that | 


Those steers were fat and fleshy, and re- | 
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Towsontown, Md., and saw there three two-year 
old pure-bred Jersey steers, and though made of 
the most indifferent bull calves, yet they were 
well grown and were then (June) fine grass 
| beef, averaging at least nine hundred pounds 
gross, and the gent!emanly proprietor informed 
me that he had just sold the three head to a 
Towsontown dealer for one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, to be taken from the farm. I also 
attended last fall the executor’s sale of the late 
Wm. C. Wilson, where I saw another thorough- 
bred Jersey steer eighteen months old. This was 
a fine and well-grown stecr for his age, and also 
| fat from grass alone, and brought thirty dollars 
| at the public cash sale, and was bought by a 
Baltimore county butcher for slaughtering.— 
Again, last full I was at the executor’s sale of 
the late Ramsay McHenry, in Harford county, 
Md., where I saw, for the first time, two yoke of 
large pure-bred Jersey work-oren. One yoke 
brought at sale one hundred and fifty-two dol- 
lars, and the other one hundred and fifty-six dol- 
lars, and both yokes were bought by the neigh- 
borhood farmers to work on their farms. Now, 
I have told “what I knew about” Jersey steers, 
and here is proof positive, from different locali- 
ties, that the Jerseys do make very “desirable 
| steers” for slaughtering “purposes,” as well as for 
oxen, #3 may be “discovered” by the prices the 
commanded in Maryland in the summer and fall 
of 1878, when live stock generally was unusu- 


= low. A. P. R. 
‘redericksburg, Va., Jan. 18th, 1879. 





Feeding and Wintering Stock. 


The Deer Creek Farmers’ Club met at the 
| residence of Mr. Wm. Webster on Saturday, 
| January 4, and the committee of inspection 
| reported favorably on the condition ef the farm 
| of Mr. W., and especially commended the excel- 


lent quality of his corn. 

Mr. Moores suggested to the club the import- 
| ance of taking action looking to the encourage- 
| ment of some capable young man in the county 
to we himself to practice veterinary sur- 
| gery. hen cows are worth from $10 to $15 
| each the loss of one occasionally was not felt ; 

but now that they are worth from $50 to $300, 

farmers cannot afford to lose them. The same 
| with horses. There is no regular veterinary 
| surgeon in the county, and valuable animals die 
for the lack of using proper remedies. On mo- 
tion, Messrs. Moores, Munnikhuysen and 
| Lochary were appointed a committee to make 
| enquiries in relation to the matter. 

The subject for discussion was the feeding 
and wintering cattle and sheep, the report of 
which we copy from the -#gis. The farmers in 
this section of Maryland are largely engaged in 
the fattening and feeding of stock for market, 
with great success: 

Mr. Webster thought stock of ali kinds should 
be housed in winter, even chickens, as they 
| would then require less feed and you can save 

the manure.- Feeds his steers all they will 
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eat clean: 14 gallons of ground feed each per 
day. Young stock he feeds from 1 to 14 quarts, 
morning or night. It is poor policy to let young 
stock fall off in winter. Would not sell hay, at 
the present prices, if he could feed it to stock. 
Stock do better if too many are not kept to- 
gether. ; 

Thomas Lochary agreed with Mr. Webster as 
to the impertance of housing stock. Cattle 
kept in the stable take less feed and you can also 
save the manure and haul it where you want it. 
Too much meal should not be given, for if over- 
fed they will not eat well for more than a month. 
Feeding stock is a part of farming that every 
man should do for himself. As to raising young 
stock, he lets some run with the cows and raises 
some by hand. Gives meal as soon as he can 
ret them to eat it, and as much as they will eat. 

*refers corn meal mixed with unground oats. 
At 6 months old would give them say a pint. 
Feeds also good clover hay. Does not like cob 
meal for cattle, and winters his steers on fodder 
and straw alone. 

Jacob Webster also thought cattle ought to be 
sheltered in a warm place. Feeds on cob meal 
during the winter, gradually increasing the feed 
up to from one to two gallons to each steer per 
day, until the grass is high —_ and then 
turns them out to fatten on grass. To his calves 
of from 7 to 9 months old he feeds daily one 
quart of corn and oats ground together, with 
clover hay. They thrive well. 

Benjamin Silver, Jr., said he believed in keep- 
ing everything full, but the mode of feeding 
steers during winter would depend upon the 
time they were to be sold. If they were to go 
off early would commence to feed meul early. 
Would feed 1} gallons of cob meal to each steer 
every morning. The cob meal he considered 
better on account of the bulk. Cut fodder is 
better for cattle than whole fodder, and it does 
not take se much. The farmer should take the 
supervision of his caitle himself and not trust 
to others. 

William F. Hays feeds his cattle very heavily 
on meal three times a day—early in the morning, 
at 11 o'clock and at 5 inthe afternoon. They 
should have shelter and should be put up early. 
Cob meal is better than the pure meal, as it aids 
digestion. Cuts his fodder and gives his ~attle 
as much as they will eat. Feeds no hay until 
late in the spring. Gives salt twice a week and 
sulphur once a week regularly. In_ feeding 
calves, if you want to make a good steer you 
should feed high all the time. 

8. Martin Bayless said he does not stall-feed 
nor stable his cattle, but allews them to run in 
the stable-yard all winter. Feeds corn and cob 
meal through the winter, but in the spring feeds 
corn meal alone. Never cuts his fodder. Last 
winter he fed a little corn to his steers, and in 
the spring turned them on clover, giving them a 
little bran. Afterwards turned them on old pas- 
ture. Gives salt every day in winter. 


Dr. J. B. Webster said he had once fed a yoke of 


oxen on ground corn and oats scalded, and they 
improved rapidly. He deprecated the use of 
corn and cob meal, and especially would not use 
it after Christmas. Had traced the death of sev- 
eral cattle to the use of cob meal. Corn cobs are 


| to each steer cob-meal on chaff, at night. 


| good for fuel and good for manure, but not fit for 


food. He thought farmers had lost cattle enough 
by not stabling them in winter to provide shel- 
ter for all of them. 

William D. Lee feeds cob meal to stock and 
stables all of them. Stock should have a small 
quantity of grain, but full feeding of grain is not 
necessary. 

John Moores said he was wintering part of 
his cattle in the field and the remainder in the 
stable. To the latter he is giving oats, cob and 
corn ground together. Believes in the old 
Seotch saying, that the owner should feel his 
cattle every day, if he would have them thrive. 
He uses up his fodder in the fall and early win- 
ter to get it into manure. Lester he uses hay.— 
Does not feed to fatten. Cattle should, however, 
be kept improving ; and if fodder will not do it, 
give them grain. In feeding in the field, gives 
one bundle of fodder to each steer twice a day. 
In yery severe weather feeds more. In stall- 
feeding cattle you should get the best. The dif- 
ference in first cost is only about one cent a 
pound, and the next summer the difference will 
be just the same. Good cattle will put on 20 per 
cent. more weight than common oues. But for 
cattle to be turned out into the barn-yard, com- 
moner ones will do better than well-bred cattle. 
If he fed meal once a day, would feed in the 
evening, but would prefer to divide the quantity 
and feed three times a day. It is not well to 


| keep cattle in too warm a stable. 


George R. Glasgow stables his cattle and feeds 
Gives 
them hay in the stable and long fodder in the 


| yard. Feeds his cattle one gallon of meal a day 


now, but will increase it later in the winter. 


| Sows half a gallon of plaster over his barn-yard, 


once a week. Hauls out the manure in May, 
spreading it as it is hauled. Would prefer to 
cut his fodder. Allows his cattle to run in the 
yard to feed on fodder. Some years ago, during 
a cold winter, he fed some cattle in the stable on 
meal and some in the field on corn. He could 
not tell which were the better. 

James Lee said the first thing he does in the 
morning is to give his cattle cut fodder. After 


| breakfast they are turned out into the barn-yard 
| @ short time, until they are watered. 


{ In the 
middle of the day, nut quite a gallon of corn 


| and cob mel, with chaff or oat straw, is given 


to each steer. Laterin the winter will give them 
meal and hay in the evening also. Meal should 
not be ground too fine. He is testing the rela- 
tive properties of coarse and fine meal now. In 


| one stable the cattle have been fed on fine meal 


and some are getting off their feed. In another 
stabie, where they have had coarse meal, all are 
doing well. Young stock are allowed to run to 
the stack all the time, and fed on cob meal, oats 
and hay. 

Thomas A. Hays said all stock should be well 
housed and well cared for. Turns the cattle out 
in the morning while the stable is being cleaned. 
Feeds cows two-thirds bran and one-third meal 
on one peck of roots cut up. It would pay every 
farmer to raise roots, especially mangold wurt- 
zels, for cows. A large crop can be raised to the 
acre. They can be kept in a cellar. They should 
be planted about the middle of April, on light 
ground, or if on sod ground it should be plowed 
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carly and replowed. Two pounds of seed is | will fatten on them, and would feed about a peck 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sufficient for an acre. Believes it is economical 
to cut fodder for cattle. 

Major A. M. Hancock advocated the planting 
of the white sugar-beet, 400 bushels of which, 
he said, could be raised on an acre, in a favorable 
season. The seed should be planted in ridges. 
Ruta bagas are one of the best and cheapest 
things you can raise for stock cattle, but they 


atatime. For sheep nothing can be better. 
Richard Webster suid he had been feeding his 

cattle crushed corn and cob. Will now com- 

mence feeding corn and oats crushed. Gives 


| them twice a week, during winter, whole corn. 


are not geod for cows, as they impart an un- | 


pleasant taste to themilk. The -ugar-beet never 
does. It is a mistake to plant beets early. 
beginning of June is the propertime. Last year 
he tried both imported seed and the common 
variety. The imported seed produced the best 
sugar-beets. Ruta baga seed should be sowed 
about the 20th of June. 
alone, without hay, gain in flesh. He thought 
cut fodder best, and that there is as much or 
more actual nutriment in the stalk than in the 
leaves. 
will eat only the blades, but if cut they will eat 
the whole of it. Farmers, also, should cook or 
steam food for cattle. It would do more good. 

R. Harris Archer said the main question in 
wintering stock in any particular way, is, does it 
pay? A steer might feel better in a nice warm 
stable, but will it pay’ He had realized more 
solid money from cattle fed out in the field than 
from cattle kept in stables. The manure, of 


course, is lost, to a great extent, if cattle are | 


wintered out, but whether it pays indirectly to 
keep them stabled is the question. He did not 
think cattle ought to be stabled before the mid- 
dle of January. 
on grain till the middle of April. 
them on grass. 
the last of July or the 1st of September, and 
there will be more money in them than by sta- 
bling early and feeding grain heavily. Would 
not recommend feeding cattle out in the field all 
winter. 

George E. Silver was in favor of taking good 
care of stock during winter. It pays to keep 
them stabled, or enclosed. They should be well 
fed and eneugh stock should be kept to eat up 
all the rough feed. Farmers who have the most 
cattle have the best land. If he only had a few 
cattle he would not put them in stalls, but would 
give them plenty of rough food in the barn-yard. 


Then put 


Cattle fed on ruta bagas | 


If the fodder is thrown out whole, cattle | 


They will be ready for sale by | 


The | 


| 277 Tbs. 


| sO much every day. 


p | during the winter and sell in spring. 
They should then be fed lightly | 


| water in winter than in summer. 


Not much is saved by cutting fodder, although | 


it has the advantage of being more readily con- 
verted into manure. It is better to divide the 
fodder and meal given per day, and feed at three 


different times instead of giving the whole quan- | 


tity at one feed. It pays better to put your corn 
back en the land, in manure, than to buy bone. 


Had fed turnips to sheep with manifest advan- 


tage. 
W. Scott Whiteford said that the warmer you 


Fe. ds bis fodder whole in the barn-yard. Allows 
his cattle to remain out for an hour each day and 
then puts them back. Would feed heavy cattle 
from half a bushel to three pecks aday. Seldom 
keeps hogs more than 9 months old, and sells 
them alive in March and September. They will 
usually weigh, at that age, 200 Tbs. dressed. In 
December last year, his best March pigs weighed 
They are of common stock. 

Silas B. Silver thought many farmers get into 
ruts in feeding cattle, and do not pay attention 
enough to the state of the weather, but feed just 
In very cold weather stock 
require from one-third to one-half more feed 
than in moderate weather. Sheep require plenty 
of room and air. They should be kept by them- 
selves. Good clover hay is the best teed. That, 
with from } to + pint of oats per day, will make 
them gain flesh, and the lambs, when they 
come, will thrive well. Oats is better than 
cracked corn for ewes, but in the spring feed 
lambs on cracked corn. In feeding sheep for 
market would give them half a pint of corn 
apiece, divided between morning and evening. 
In wintering cattle the kind of treatment should 
depend upon the time they are to be sold. If he 
had plenty of rough feed, would feed heavily 
Cattle 
will put on more flesh in August and September 
than at any other time of the year, and thus 
more will be made by not seJlingin July. Likes 
to sell about the 30th of October. Don’t think 
salt makes much difference in sheep. Has fed 
sulphur to sbeep and cattle and could not see 
that it made any difference. Sheep require more 
Turnips are 
good for sheep, but should not be allowed to 
freeze. 

William Munnikhuysen would like to have 
every hoof under shelter. Sheep do not require 
a very warm stable, but they ought to have open 
sheds to protect them from storms. He thought 


| it economy to feed cattle and other stock a little 


grain during the winter. Oats is better than 
corn for ewes, and feed should be frequently 
changed. Feeds corn and cob meal with un- 


| ground oats to wethers, from a pint to a pint 


and a half to cach per day. <A farmer ought to 
feed all his corn, and nothing pays better than 
sheep. It is a mistake to have a large flock. 
Salts his sheep once a week. 

The president, Johns H. Janney, said he be- 


| lieved in keeping cattle warm in winter, and 


keep cattle in winter the less feed they require. | 


Feeds on pure corn meal, unless he is feeding 
heavily. In that case would use corn and cob 
meal. There is no nutriment in the cob. One 
bushel of corn in the spring is worth as much as 
two in the fall. 


Richard B. 
should be paid to 
management, from 
gold wurtzels per 


McCoy thought more attention 

raising roots. With pao 
500 to 1,000 bushels of man- 
acre can be raised. 


giving them a good feed of corn and corn meal, 
with hay and cut straw at night. Take them 
out in the morning and feed them fodder where 
they can get exercise and scratch themselves. 
Sheep require very little water in summer, but a 
great deal in winter They will eat salt every 


| day as regularly as they eat oats, and will only 


Cattle | 


cat what they require. Oats are better than corn 
for sheep. Mr. Janney thought that farmers 
made a mistake in neglecting to raise calves. 
Nothing pays better than raising half-blooded 
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yut 600 tbs. cheaper on a calf 
than on a steer. You can put 600 on the first 
year and an equal amount the next year. They 
will thrive better on corn and oats together. 
Adjourned to meet at the residence of Mr. 
Parker H. Lee, on Saturday, February Ist. Sub- 
ject for discussion: Would farmers be justified 
in going into debt for fertilizers, at present 
prices, for the coming crop of corn ? 
* 


The Dairy. 


calves. You can 





The Patapsco Dairy Association. 


Messrs. Editors American Furmer: 

At a called meeting of the dairymen along the 
line of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, held at 
Sykesville on the 17th inst., there were present 
19 gentlemen, representing in value an annual 
product of thirty-six thousand dollars ($36,000.) 

The meeting was very enthusiastic and re- 
sulted in the formation of a permanent associa- 
tion, with the following officers: President, 
James H. Herbert, Ellicott City; Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, Hon. Robert Sellman, 
Mount Airy; Secretary, Frank Shij ley, Sykes- 
ville; Corresponding Secretary, T. J. Betts, 
Woodbine. 

The article on a State dairy asociation here- 
with enclosed was unanimously endorsed and 


its publication solicited in your valuable journal. | 


It is proposed to enter into correspondence 
with dairymen in other sections of the State, 
especially those residing along the various lines 
of railroads, and induce the formation of local 
dairy associations, and the sending by them of 
delegates to meet in Baltimore to form a State 
Association, with the objects set forth in the 
article above named. 

Any assistance you can give us through your 
paper, or otherwise, will be thankfully appre- 
ciated and gratefully considered. 

Respectfully, T. J. Betts, Cor. Sec. 


Ee 


Proposed State Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Permit me to call your attention, and solicit 
your advocacy, to a want long and most seri- 
ously felt in the dairy interest, namely, a pro- 
perly organized State dairy association. 

While other States are enlisting their best tal- 


ent in this great interest, (an interest only second | 


in value in this country, and of all agricultural 
interests the one that demands the greatest 
amount of intelligence and skilled labor in its 
prosecution,) our State, with climate and facili- 
ties second to none, is wholly without means of 
diffusing information or enlightening its agricul- 
turists in this great and rapidly-growing in- 
terest. 

Most especially would such an association 


benefit that large class of dairymen who are | 


engaged in the shipping of milk. At present 


the whole business is at loose ends, and all losses | 


of whatever kind, at either end of the line, 
fall on the producer. 


| before using them 


In my opinion co’ peration properly conducted 
would obviate many abuses under which the 
interest now labors,—giving the producer better 
returns, the commercial dairyman a fair and 
more steady profit, and the consumer better 
articles of dairy products. T. J. Bets. 

[The movement for an association of the 
dairymen of Maryland is one which deserves 
success, and it will give us great pleasure to do 
whatever may be in our power to forward its 
purposes. There are already several local asso- 
ciations in the State, and there ought to be no 
difficulty in forming from them, and from others 
which ought to be constituted, a representative 
body, which will prove useful and influential. 
We heartily commend the subject to our readers. 


— Kis, A. F.} 


Butter-™Making.—No. II. 


Concluded from page 22, January No.} 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

Salting. —Tastes differ in this matter. The 
quantity of salt to please the average taste is 
about 2 oz. to the pound of butter 

Working.—W hen the butter has been properly 
churned draw off the milk by a spile hole for the 
purpose. Press the milk out as well as you can, 
then put it on your butter-board and absorb the 
milk thoroughly with a towel, (made of the 
best quality of crash is the best;) then with a 
large paddle press and spread it in a thin flake 
over the board; when thus done put on the 
above quantity of best fine salt; then with your 
paddle and towel roll the butter up nice; as you 
roll it up absorb the milk with the towel; when 
thus done break the butter down thoroughly 
with the paddle, respread it on the board, then 
roll up again,—thus giving it two workings 
and thoroughly and evenly incorporating the 
salt with the butter. When thus done pack it 
in pans (I prefer stoneware) and set it by and 
rework it the next day and absorb all the brine ; 


{ it is then ready to print. 


Be careful to scald all the utensils in soda water 
When you have salted your 
butter-board sprinkle some salt on it, and spread 
on it your wet towels an hour or two before you 
use it. This cleanses the board and prevents 
the butter from sticking. When you have done 
with your print, &c., and they have been cleaned 
in hot soda-water, pack them away in salt; this 
keeps them clean and sweet—prevents them 
from cracking or warping and also prevents the 
butter from sticking. 

Printing —The best print is the box print. 
Take some suitable close-grain wood—of 4-4 
plank—make a dove’s-tail box 34 inches long, 
24 inches wide and 34 inches deep. For the 
print I prefer apple-tree wood,—(beach might 
be good.) Engrave your device on the end of 
the grain of the wood; have the print block of 
a proper size to fit loosely in the box; have 
another block with a handle on it to fit the box 
in the same way. When ready to print place 
the print on a large plate or dish with device 
upon them; put over it the box; put in the 
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butter; (that size is suitable for a half-pound 
print;) take the pestle-block and give it the 
proper pressure and push the whole thing 
through the box; set the box and pestle down 
and pick up the print and place the butter where 
you want to displace the print by gently bearing | 
it over sidewise ; if there be any smoothing to 
be done please think for yourself. 

Butter- Worker.—1 have tried several kinds of 
machinery with which to work butter, and like 
no way as well as a smoothly dressed white pine 
board, 2 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet wide, with edge | 
3 inches high on the back and eac h end—this 
is large enough to hold 35 pounds of butter— | 
manipulated with a large wooden paddle and | 
towe. ® 

Note.—There is a butter-worker lately brought 
into use said to be extremely satisfactory, and, 
from what I have been told by parties who use 
them, much better than the board I use. This 
butter-worker is extensively made for sale by a 
party in Westchester, Pa., at a cost of some $6 
or $8. The same party also makes the revolv- 
ing-cylinder churn and butter prints. It may be 
his advertisement is in this paper. 

Coloring Butter.—Some persons have a preju- 
dice against coloring butter. It is nothing but 
prejudice, because the proper coloring matter 
does not impart any taste to the butter, but may 
be of some advantage in correcting acidity ex- 
isting in the cream, inasmuch as it 1s an alkali. 
Let me here remark that there is a vast amount 
of humbuggery practiced upon small dairymen 
with butter-coloring materials, and, strange to 
say, their virtues insisted on above the same 
material which can be made by any intelligent 
farmer at one-twentieth of the cost. 

The best and only thing that should be used 
to color butter is Annatto—and this is used by 
all dairymen who make a fancy “gilt-edge” but- 
ter—a preparation made from the fruit of a 
tropical tree, the Bixa Orellana, and is brought 
to this country in baskets and casks, and is solu- 
ble in an alkali but insoluble in water. I have 
long made my own, and for the benefit of those 
(particularly for good P. H.) who are no better 
off than I was, I will give a recipe for making 
“gilt-edge” butter: 

To Make Gut- Edge Butter-Coloring.—First, put | 
eight (8) pounds of Annatto in four gallons of 
clear, cold, soft water, and let it stand one day 
kept well stirred, so as to soften the Annatto 
thoroughly. 





three (3) gallons of clear, cold, soft water; when 
dissolved and settled pour off and strain the 
clear liquor and mix the two preparations, Nos. 
1 and 2. Let the mixture stand several days ; 
stir occasionally until the Annatto is thoroughly 
dissolved by the potash; it is then ready for use. 
I use large 4-gallon stone jars to make mine in. 
When made as above put it away in suitable 
bottles, keeping it well stirred as you bottle it. 
When you use it in your cream always be care- | 
ful to shake it well. There is a great deal of | 
adulteration in Annatto—especially that bought 
at retail stores. Several farmers should combine 
and buy a package (about a | pounds) from a 
thoroughly reliable wholesale druggist and por- | 
tion it amongst them. The cost of Annatto is 
about 50 cents pe 


' 
,; perature. 


2d, then put two (2) pounds of | 
caustic potash and one (1) pound of sal soda in | 


$1, and sal soda 3 cents,—thus making 7 gal- 
lons of “gilt-edge butter- color” cost about $6. 
Packing Butter—If you wish to pack your 
butter, make it as above, except add more salt— 
£ of ounce to the pound ; also to fifteen pounds 
of butter mix with the salt } ounce of pure 


| nitrate of potassa and three tablespoonfuls of 


best white sugar. 

Cleansing the Vessels, &c.—Let me here remark 
that no kind of soap should be used about a 
dairy; the reason is plain to any one. Use sal 
soda, which immediately takes up all rancidit 
lurking in your vessels, &c., which the soap will 
not do. The sal soda is very cheap—about 3 
cents per pound in large quantities. 

Non-breaking of the Butter—I have known 
good housewives to churn from half a day to 
two days before they could get the “butter to 
break,” the cream “swelling” and running over 
the top of the churn. This condition mostly 
occurs in the winter season, and is caused some- 
times by the cream being too poor in butter and 
sometimes by being churned at too low a tem- 
I always churn by a dairy thermome- 
ter, and do everything by rule. Every house- 
keeper should have a dairy thermometer, at a 
cost ot 75 cents. I always keep one in reserve 
in case of accident to the one in use. 

Now, if your cream gets in the above condi- 
tion, bring it to the proper temperature; then 
to 9 gallons of cream as put in the churn add 
a teaspoonfull of pulverized nitrate of potash, or 
the same quantity of bi-carb. soda; (bread soda ;) 
but the butter will not be good. 

It may be that some of my brother and sister- 
farmers who are well versed in the art of dairy- 
ing may think I have made a long disquisition 
about a small thing. To such I will say, I 
wrote this article more particularly for the 
novice, and will ask the adept farmer and dairy- 
man to have charity and my brother and sister- 
Patrons to practice the third degree of our 
beautiful Order. To the latter I remain frater- 
nally, Wo. J. SCOFIELD. 

Montgomery Co., Md. 

[Note.—In the January Farmer, under the 
head of churning, the writer was made to say he 
put the cream into the churn as low as 50°. It 
should have read 54°.] 


-@e- 


Dairy Report for 1878. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

At your request I send you a statement of my 
dairy for the year 1878. I regret it was not sent 
in time for the January number, as you desired, 


| but it would have been incomplete without the 


full month of December. 

I find upon making up my account for the 
year that the yield of butter per cow is consid- 
erably less than the yields of 1876 and 1877; that 
of the former being 251 tbs. per cow, and the 
latter 259% Ibs. per cow. Although in that great 
| test, dollars and cents, 1878 has the advantage. 

The causes for this decreased yield were 


| several, the principal of which were that the 


extreme low price of butter last summer induced 
many dairymen to ship cream, if possible, and 
ed price; and in order to retain custom 
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I determined to ship such an article of cream 
that in quality would defy competition. By 
actual test I found the cream sold last season to 
yield 1 fb. 13 ozs. of butter to the gallon, al- 
though in the estimate the old standard of 14 
Tbs. only is allowed. 

The sale of skim milk commenced in the lat- 
ter part of May last; compelling the skimming 
of all milk at 12 hours old, without reskimming, 
was also a cause of loss in butter. 

Below you will find a statement, 
completeness of detail, should commend 
dairymen, and, I hope, will elicit return 
ments from those engaged in the business: 
Number of ponnds of butter churned 
1,278 gallons cream sold at 14 pounds butter to 

gallon 
91 gallons used in family at 14g th. per gallon. 
487 gallons full milk sold at 10 wuimte % to pound 

butter 


which, for 
it to 
state- 


1,501 


1,917 
136 


3,749 
Average number of cows kept If }y ; pounds of 
butter per cow 227 1-5 
By 1,501 pounds butter sold for 
1,212 valloas cream at 75 « WSs eeeee cece veces 
66; allons cream at $1.25............0eeeee 
1,856 gallo ns ekim milk at T6cte. js 
‘487 gallons full milk at 18 cts 
136 pounds butter consumed at 35 cts.... 
Veal -old ; 


909.00 
82.50 
185 60 
87.60 
47.60 


$1,879.52 | 


To value of grain fed 
** Mill feed purchased. 
* Freight and c ommission on butter 
Freight on mill feed 
Freight on cream 
Freight on milk 
** Bull calf purchased.. 


Sundries 
30 tons clover hay or its equivalent aeee : 
—-$ £01.05 


Balance in favor of dairy $1,078.47 

Average price obtained for butter per pound, 49% cts. 

There were also fed from the grain, etc., 
charged, 8 head of young Jerseys, ranging from 
5 to 18 months old, and one aged bull, all of 
which were kept in good thrifty condition. 

All grain grown on the tarm was charged at 
the price for which it could again be replaced in 
the granary. 

The hay was the only article estimated, and, 
as can be seen, was placed at $8 per ton. 

Carroll Co., Md., Jan., 1879. T. J. Betts. 


a 


Underdraining. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
Twelve years ago I conceived the idea of 


underdrainage in the following manner : on land 
having a strata of clay from three to seven feet 
deep, underlaid with quicksand, using a post- 
hole auger or punch going through the strata 
of clay to the quicksand, and filling the hole 
with oyster-shells. 


The result is, that land which required four | 


days delay after a rain in plowing, can now be 
plowed the next day. 

It is the most economical and effectual drain- 
age that can be introduced. My experiment was 
under 
some of my neighbors for field drainage with 
entire satisfaction. F. B. LEIGHTON. 

Norfolk, Va. 1879. 
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pear trees, but it is being practiced by | 


FARMER. 
The Poultry Yard. 


Meatve ue Poultry Yards, 
Md. 


Brown, 


By G. 
Brooklandville, 


0. 


Games. 

The game fowl is one among the best of our 
pure-bred birds. Many are bred for their pugna- 
cious qualities alone, and selections made from 
time to time of those showing the worst disposi- 
tions, until a strain is established renowned for its 
fighting qualities. Such birds in our estimation 
are not worth breeding from, so far as profit is 
concerned. As we do not admire the sport (?) of 
cock fighting, we have more carefully noted their 
other qualities. (The games are handsome in 

| plumage, stylish carriage, with a sharp short 
crow, each note seeming to be altered with a 
jerk. With me they have proved very good, 
layers, good mothers, carrying their chicks 
longer than the Cochins or Brahmas, often lay- 
ing while caring for their brood. As a table 
fowl they rank number one, and are next to 
Houdans. Their flesh is rich and juicy, free 
from stringiness, and possessing a decidedly 
| wild game flavor. In general excellence the 
black-breasted red stand at the head of the list, 
and, with the exception of the Malays, are the 
heaviest. Games being a close or bard-feathered 
| bird, they are much heavier than their general 
| appearance indicates. 

| The American Standard of Excellence recog- 
nizes the following varieties of games: Black, 

Black-breasted Red, Blue, Brown-red, Silver 

Duckwing, Yellow Duckwing, Ginger Red, 
| Gray, Red Pile, White Pile, Spangled and White. 

Good Advice Given Over 25 Years Ago. 

I make some extracts from a le'ter written 
over 25 years since to Dr. J. J. Kerr, of Phila- 
delphia, by David Taggart, Esq., of ‘Northum- 
berland, Pa., both then among the leading fan- 
ciers of that time, and Mr. Taggart yet residing 
in Northumberland hale and hearty, and as 
enthusiastic a fancier as ever. 

Ducks and Geese. 

“In my last letter I said something in faver of 
ducks and geese, but not enough. Among other 
| things I said they were hardy. This is so true 

that I have never seen an adult duck or goose 
| sick or drooping, and scarcely ever a young one. 
| If they are lost, it is by cats and rats, but seldom 

by disease. While turkeys and chickens may be 
| seen moping in corners, gasping and coughing, 

ducks and geese waddle about in comfortable 
| and greasy health,—always fit for the table. It 
| is a mistake to suppose that a pond of water or 
/a running brook is essential to the thrift of 
' either duck or goose. It may afford them facili- 

ties for washing their feathers; but all the water 

they need is a panful, at all times by them to 
| drink. No one has had better /uck with them 
than myself, and my web footed bipeds never 
saw river, pond or brook—nothing more exten- 
sive or permanent than a mud-puddle after a 
| shower.” 

PouLtry Foop.—As food for poultry, many 
things are recommended, and many things are 
good. But of all grains, economy properly con- 
sidered, Indian corn is probably the best as a 

| standard—chopped for small ones, and whole or 











chopped for large and half-grown fowls. When 
made into meal it can be mixed with the surplus 
milk, or with the water that meat has been 
cooked in, with great advantage. For young 
and growing poultry—turkeys, geese, ducks, or 
chickens—milk in any shape is most particularly 
beneficial. Fowls are very fond of wheat, but 
it is too expensive. Oats are light, and conse- 
quently not so cheap as they seem. One bushel 
of corn is worth two of oats for poultry, and for 
almost anything else. As for rye, chickens will 
scarcely eat it. In winter, when hens are of 
necessity prevented from getting green food for 
themselves, they should be well supplied with 
the leaves of cabbages, beets and other vegeta- 
bles, and with the half-rotten apples. The very 
eagerness with which they devour such things, 
after a long abstinence, is proof of their utility. 
.But of all extras for fowls in winter, meat is the 
most beneficial—from chopped beefsteak to 
cheese maggots. Furnish a hen with animal 
food, and occasionally something verdant,—put 
her in comfortable lodgings, where water and 
pebble stones and pounded bones can be had at 
all times, with a dust-hole to wash herself in, — 
and, if she be young, she will quite probably 
forget that it is winter, and proceed to lay. Old 
hens cannot be so easily deceived. They are too 
cunning. It is much asa bargain to get them 
to lay by the first of April. 

“Pounded oyster-shells and slaked lime are 
considered excellent, and so they are, as contain- 
ing calcareous matter for the shells of eggs. 
But crushed bones are good for this, and better, 
for the fowls will devour them ravenously—and 
much better in another respect. Any one who 
has undertaken to pound a fresh bone must have 
noticed that in three «r four slams he almost 
hammered it into meat. In fact, it contains a 
large amount of marrow or greasy substance.” 

Seen—ie a general rule, April is the best 
month for eggs, and December the worst. They 
might be arrayed in this order: April, May, 
March, June, July, February, August, Septem- 
ber, January, October, November, December. 
Of course this arrangement would be much 
modified by circumstances. If hens are en- 
couraged to sit as early and as often as possible, 
the products of May, June and July would be 
much reduced. And if many early spring pul- 
lets are kept, the yield of October, November 
and December will be vastly increased. 


Poultry Coops. 


Recently, while at Pottsville, Pa., judging at 
their annual poultry exhibition, we saw a very 
neat and excellent chicken-coop. It was made 
of weather-boarding, and was simply the old- 
fashioned shape, but it was hinged where the 
tops come together, so that it could be folded up 
and thus stored away, taking up but little room 
when not in use. The idea is practical and 
worth adopting. The question has been asked 
us: which is best, earth or board floors for young 
chicks? We prefer for general use earth, but 
care should be observed to make the ground 
slope away from the coop on aj] sides, so that in 
wet weather water will run from instead of into 
the coop. If board floors are used they should 
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be so made that they will allow the four sides of 
the coops to pass over the outside, so the floor 
| will come an inch or so above the outside edges 
|of the coop. In storms this will prevent water 
leaking in. 
| *@e- 


| District of Columbia Poultry Show. 


| The District Poultry Association closed a very 
successful exhibition on Saturday, January 25th. 
The display was excellent in quality. The 
Asiatics were all represented—Light Brahmas 
were the best class, and Partridge Cochins next. 
Of games, there were numerous entries, but all 
were disqualified by the judges, except a pair 
of fine Black-Breasted Reds, entered by G. O. 
Brown, which received the highest award as 
special premium for best pair of games. Fifteen 
coops Plymouth Rocks, but birds poor in quality 
and only 2d award was given. The other classes 
| were well represented. The display of Pigeons, 
though not large, was of unusually good speci- 
mens. The attendance of visitors was each day 
large. Chief Joseph and another Indian chief 
were among the visitors the last day. All con- 
sidered, for the first show, it wes a very success- 
ful one. CocHIN. 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1879. 


Veterinary Education. 





A member of the Deer Creek Farmers’ Club 
writes us as follows: 

“Can you tell me anything about schools for 
veterinary medicine and surgery ? 

“The Deer Creek Farmers’ Club have under 
consideration a project for educating some 
worthy young man of the county as a veterinary 
doctor. This locality, as well as many others, 
sorely needs some one of this kind; and youn 
men appear to prefer the crowded walks of ordi- 
nary medicine to the less dignified, as esteemed, 
but probably more lucrative, calling of veteri- 
nary surgery, &e. 

“T would feel obliged to you forany suggestions 
in reference to the matter and for the addresses 
as above.” 

So far as we know to the contrary, the only 
veterinary school now in operation in the United 
States is the American Veterinary College, 141 
W. 54th street, New York city. Its professors 
are competent and educated men; its means of 
illustration abundant. Attendance on three 
full courses of lectures will be required after 
this year. 

This institution offers one free scholarship to 
every State agricultural society in the country. 
If the Deer Creek Club should select a candidate, 
it is probable it might arrange with the officers 
of the State society to have him entered as its 
nomination. Should that society be the means 
of introducing an educated and competent 
veterinarian into Maryland, it will do a greater 





service to our farmers than it has yet done dur- 
ing its not very useful career. 
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Work for the Month—February. 


Whatever foresight, ingenuity and persever- 
ance can now accomplish in the way of antici- 
pating the pressing season of spring work, will 
be that much help to the pushing farmer, who 
is not disposed to allow his duties to tread upon 
his heels for want of thought in preparing for 
them in advance. When farming is conducted 
as most other callings are, and the best resources 
of the minds of those who follow it applied to 
its processes, it will advance in profit and in 
popular estimation as well. 


Sowing Cloverseed.—The old-fashioned 
plan of sowing on a snow during this month, 
when a timely one happens to fall, is a good 
one. It can then be sown with great regularity, 
and as the snow melts it is carried down into 
the crevices and cracks of the earth, which close 
up as the frost escapes and the rains fall. If 
not sown in this way, it is well to defer until all 
of the frost is out of the ground, and then, sow- 
ing on the wheat and rye fields, harrow in with 
a light harrow. This not only covers the clover- 
nto 4 but benefits the grain plants; and if a 
roller is passed over both, it will be so much the 
better. The large or sappling clover ripens later 
than the more common sort, and some think it 
more valuable in every respect. A gallon of 
seed to the acre is sufficient for most soils. 


Orchard Grass.—This grass seems to grow 
in popular favor wherever it is tried. It is well 
adapted to sowing with cloyer, which has the 
effect of filling the spaces between the stools in 
which it grows unless heavy seeding is prac- 
ticed. This, with early cutting, will cause a 
heavy, more even and a finer growth. When 
sown by itself, two bushels to the acre are not 
too much. When with clover, one bushel of 
orchard grass and 8 to 10 tbs. of cloverseed. 
The permanence of an orchard grass-sod is a 
matter of surprise to those not familiar with it. 
With any sort of decent care it is very persistent; 
and this character, with its abundant yield, its 
resistance to droughts, its earliness in spring, 
all conspire to recommend it as one of the most 
useful grass plants for this latitude. 

Corn Ground.— Winter plowing is desirable 
and effective where the temper of a light soil 
can be ameliorated by an admixture with a 
stiffer quality of sub-soil lying below. This 
admixture should not be too violent, and the 
turning up to any great depth of a lower stratum, 
whose qualities have not been tested, is not to 
be advised; but by intermingling the two 

radually, say by running the plow an iach 

eeper, and in spring crops plowing and harrow- 
ing thoroughly, will in most cases be a decided 
advantage. A dressing moderately light of lime 
will be found advantageous then. 

Oats.—Preparations for this crop may be be- 
gun with benefit, and it is one deserving greater 
attention than it too often gets. A number of 
trials of winter oats were made in this State last 
fall, and we shall look with interest to the re- 
sult. 


Tobacco.—As quickly as possible last year’s 
crop should be gotten ready for market, and that 
which is in bulk should be looked after that it 
may not become injured by heating. Plant beds 
ought to be prepared as soon as practicable. Mr. 
Baker recommended last year in the Farmer 
that these should be located, to escape the fly, in 
the woods or pine thickets. A good warm 
exposure should be selected, and, after the seed 
is down, the beds should be covered with brush, 
and ditches dug to prevent access of moisture. 

Pastures—May advantageously receive a 
dressing of bone-dust and ashes, super-phosphate 
or salt and plaster, when the teams can go on 
the land without poaching. If harrowed in and 
rolled so much the better. 

Grain Fields also need some attention, 
Stock should not be permitted to go cn them, 
and the surface drains should be kept clear. 

Live Stock.—Every kind of farm stock 
needs especial care at this season, and this care 
pays in every way. A good deal will be found 
in this number of the choice between sheltering 
or exposing fattening cattle. As a question of 
cconomy of feed, to say nothing of the greater 
comfort of the Prot | and its humanity, we 
have always advocated and practiced sheltering 
our farm stock of all sorts. 

Manures and Composts.—Materials for 
increasing these are always available and cap 
often be gathered when little other work can be 
profitably done. 

Machinery, Tools, &c.—Give these some 
| attention now and make needed repairs at once, 
before the time is at band for their use. 





Agricultural Societies in Maryland. 


WasHINGTON Co—This society has elected 
the following ofticers for 1879: Pres., B. A. 
Garlinger; Vice-Pres., C. W. Humrichouse; Rec. 
Sec., P. A. Witmer; Cor. Sec., Albert Small; 
Treas., B. F. Firey. 

FREDERICK Co.—The following are the offi- 
cers for the current year: Jas. H. Gambrill, 
Pres.; Dr. Fairfax Schley, Vice-Pres.; Col. Calvin 
Page, Treas.; W. Nash Young, Sec., and J. Wm. 
| Baughman, Cor. Sec. 

Harrorp Co.—This association has elected 
the following: Arthur Vosbury, Pres.; Garrett 
| Amos, Vice-Pres.; George E. Silver, Sec.; Jno. 
T. Spicer, Ast. Sec.; Herman Stump, Jr., Cor. 
Sec., and H. W. Archer, Jr., Treas. 

Kent Co.—The officers for 1879 are as follows : 
Pres., Dr. Frederick Worrell; Vice-Pres., Thos. 
Gale; Rec. Sec., John P. Nicholson; Cor. Sec., 
Samuel Vannort; Treas., Thomas C. Parsons; 
Librarian, George T. Moore; Financial Sec., 
William H. Stewart. 

Ta.Lsor Co.—The officers are as follows for 
the ensuing year: Pres., A. H. Barnett; Vice- 
Pres., O. Hammond; Cor. Sec., T. K. Robson ; 
Rec. Sec., William Collins, Jr.; Treas., Edw’d 
W. Hopkins. 

St. MicHaE.ts.—This society has elected, for 
1879, Wm. Willis, Pres.; Jas. Benson, Treas.; O. 
Hammond, Sec. 

CARROLL Co., Mv.—W. A. McKellop has been 








re-elected president of this society for 1879. 
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Orchard and Fruit Garden—February. 


Among the varieties of apples, pears, cher- 
ries, &c.,on nine farms out of every ten, as a 
rule, there are some the fruit of which does not 
meet the wishes of its owner. This is mostly 
due to local causes, impossible in some cases to 
remedy in any other way than by regrafting; 
and such being the fact, this month is a very 
good time to collect grafts of tried and reliable 
kinds for the purpose. Cut woud of last year’s 
growth only, tic and mark carefully each variety, 
and if sawdust is convenient pack in a box with 
same, in sufficient quantity, so that there will be 
no danger of it becoming dry before time to 
proceed with the operation of grafting. Experi- 
ence in keeping grafts for spring use gives this 
method the preference to others with us, though, 
where sawdust is not easily obtainable, the 

rafts may be buried in the earth and kept free 
rom frost, fresh and in good condition for use 
when the proper time arrives. In grafting trees 
of the above-named kinds of fruit, when at 
bearing age,it is not safe to cut off all of the 
limbs at one time, as the shock thus produced is 
likely to weaken and endanger the health of the 
trees. Better graft about half of the tops the 
first spring, leaving the rest remain for a year or 
two afterwards. Almost anybody can graft 
with fair success if they will take proper pains, 
as there is no mystery and but little art involved. 
The old plan of sawing off the limbs, and split- 
ing the stumps thus remaining, inserting the 
wedged seams, containing four or five buds 
each, in the split, is generally practiced, and 
answers the purpose quite well,—havinz its 
advantages and disadvantages, like all other 
plans. If, however, it is not desirable to resort 
to the “splitting process,” it can be obviated by 
delaying the operation until the bark parts 
freely from the wood, when the limbs may be 
sawed off as before, paring smoothly with a 
sharp knife the rough surface of the stump, 
splitting the 4ark only for half an inch or so, 
wedging the graft on one side only for an inch 
and a Lalf or two inch:s, and inserting between 
the bark and wo.d on the principle of budding, 
wrapping securely with bass-bark, or other ma- 
terial to keep in place, then covering the entire 
wound with grafting-wax to keep out rain and 
air. A few hours careful labor, appropriated as 
above describ: d, will be amply rewarded in both 
profit and pleasure. 

Pruning may be done during mild weather ; 
and when we siy pruning we do not mean the 
wholesale cutting off of limbs, as is the practice 
with too many farmers when they begin the 
“thinning-out” process. A great many more trees 
are injured by too much cutting than by too little ; 
but it is not the farmers alone who “overdo it” 
in cutting: the professional trce-pruner, who 
advertises his business in his country paper, and 
with a hand-saw and a pair of shears ruins 
nine-tenths of the trees entrusted to his supe- 
rior (!) skill by cutting the tops away instead of 
pruning, is a greater nuisance in the orchard 
than either the borer or codling moth. If, dur- 
ing mild spells of weather, you do not deem it 
advisable to gather a half or two-thirds of the 
limbs of your fruit trees on to the brush-pile, 


through the advice and aid of your “country 
prefessional,” you can proceed with any plant- 
ing you may wish to do, or which is remaining 
over from last fall’s programme. 

in the fruit-garden, if the old canes of black- 
berries and raspberrits have not yet been re- 
moved, it should be attended to, and where the 
new canes are strong and tall they should be 
headed in one-third of the length of canes; and 
in order to insure a good crop of fine berries 
they should be well manured with either well- 
rotted stable manure or a good and liberal dress- 
ing of dissolved bone, to be worked into the soil 
in early spring. If the pruning of grape-vines 
is not yet attended to, it should have prompt 
attention. Strong-growing kinds, such as Con- 
cord, Clinton, Wilder, &c., must not be cut too 
close, as a crop of fruit may be sacrificed. 
Catawba, Iona, Delaware, and other feeble 
growers, will bear and be benefitted by close 
pruning. Let good judgment accompany the 
shears and the result will be more satisfactory. 

-@- 


Fine Stock. 


Mr. T. J. Lea, of Brighton, Md., who occa- 
sionally, and too seldom, favors our readers with 
notes on live-stock topics, believes himselfin good 
stock. On his well-equipped farm we lately had 
the pleasure of inspecting his thoroughbred 
Short-horns, Cotswold sheep and Berkshire 
swine. His aim is to get the best, and, we may 
add, we believe he generally succeeds. At least, 
the animals he now has all show, with scarce an 
exception, judgment in selection and careful 
attention. His market for Berkshires and Cots- 
wolds is regular and fairly profitable, and he sel- 
dom carries any over save such as he reserves 
for breeding purposes. 


Mr. L. R. Schnebley, Fairfield, Washington 
Co., Md., has sold to the McDonough Institute 
farm, the short-horn cow Lily 3d, by Ellsworth, 
4,780 ; her heifer Blossom, by Duke of Bloom- 
field, 16,080, and the heifer Lady Blanche, same 
sire, dam Lady Sherbrook, by Star of the Realm, 
11,021. 

Ata sale of imported Jerseys and Guernseys at 
Philadelphia on the 16th ultimo, 15 Jersey cows 
and heifers sold from $150 to $360, averaging 
$244, and two bulls brought $215 and $225; 9 
Guernsey cows and heifers brought from $190 to 
$310, averaging $211, and two bulls $210 and 
$340. Mr. J. E. Phillips of Baltimore bought 
Jersey Adelaide, 1876, for $200, and Guernsey 
Lily, 1876, for $205. 


DIsTEMPER IN DoGs.—This is a specific fever 
of the young animal and rarely occurs a second 
time. Good nursing is usually all that is re- 
quired. The food should be bread and milk, 
with plenty of warm milk for drink. If a pur- 
gative is required, an ounce of castor-oil, or 
half that for a young dog, may be given. A 
teaspoonful of flowers of sulphur may be given 
every other day in milk and oatmeal-porridge. 
The animal should be kept warm and dry and in 
pure air. The diet should be rich, and dogs 
used to plenty of animal food should be supplied 
with some at least once a day. 
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Horticulture. 
The Maryland Horticultural Society. 


The executive committee of this association 
has prepared the schedule of premiums for its 
monthly and annual shows, and it is in the 
hands of the printer. The prize lists for the 
months of February and March have been 
printed in advance and already distributed in 
sheet form. This month’s meeting will be held 
on the 27th. 





7 
New Strawberries. 
Captain Jack, a seedling of the Wilson, has 
roved to be a gr. at bearer and strong grower; 
erries of medium size, color brighter and flavor 
far superior to its parent—a great acquisition. 

Great American has not yet come up to what 
was recommended. It is a great bearer of a great 
many different-sized berries, something like the 
Agriculturist. 

he Monarch of the West is still the monarch 
in size and handsome shape. Forest Rose and 
Sharpless I have not yet tested enough to form 
a correct opinion about 

Crescent Secdling with me has fully come up 
to its reputation; it is an enormous bearer and 
enormous grower. Its reproductive power by 
runners is simply wonderful. The flowers are 
females, und consequently produce no perfect 
seed without fertilization. This indicates the 
truth of Kohlreuter’s theory, viz: that if plants 
do not form perfect seeds they make strong 
efforts to reproduce themselves by runners or 
layers. But this is against Darwin’s views, 
where he says it is now generally understood 
that the male strawberry plants will overrun all 
others in order to fertilize them,—since these 
females will overrun all others yet introduced. 

But as we grow the strawberry not for its 
seed, but for its flesh part or receptacle, we need 
not trouble ourselves about male or female 
plants, if the organs through which the recepta- 
cles are fed, are perfect, as it is through the 
organs below that the berry and seed-coat en- 
large, while the pollen (which is nothing but 
living cells) gives life to the ovule lying inside 
the seed-coat only. Hence we can have perfect 
strawberries with perfect seed-coat, minus the 
seed or germ, without pollen. 

The receptacle of the Crescent is from the 
beginning very large, whilst that of the Star of 
the West is very small on most of the flowers, 
and any amount of pollen would not have any 
effect to enlarge the receptacle on account of 
imperfect feeding organs in most of the flowers 
of this variety. 

To test the character of the Crescent, I potted 
one dozen plants in the fall of ’77, and brought 
them forward in a greenhouse. Every flower 
set a perfect fruit without any pollen at all. If 
we study these organs—the organography of 
fruits and plants, which the famous French 
naturalist, Decaisne, so ably elucidates—it will 
not be hard to understand how we can have the 
flesby part that incases the actual or true fruit of 
the strawberry without pollen. JNo. Cook. 

Breisgau Fruit Farm, 

‘arrou, Balto. Co., Md., Jany., 1879. 


Floriculture, &¢..—February, 1879. 


By W. D. BrackeNnripeGr, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 

The long term of severe cold weather which 
has prevailed all over the Middle States bas 
naturally impeded progress in almost all kinds 
of out-door work; and itis just such hindrances 
that sets the active mind at work in devising 
ways and means so that he, in a great measure, 
may be able to meet and conquer the great pres- 
sure of work which will present itself so soon 
as the weather moderates. 

In a great many instances that have come un- 
der our notice, owners of country residences are 
influenced by what we would term a parsimoni- 
ous practice of discharging the help of the gar- 
dener during a few of the winter months, and 
in many instances dispensing during that time 
with the services of the gardener altogether, 
keeping only a man who acts as a “hewer of 
wood and drawer of water,” and does up the 
business of hostler. If we take a careful view 
of this kind of management it will be found to 
be anything but a judicious one; for, in the 
first place, practical, reliable men will not engage 
| under such circumstances, and if they do, it will 
only be to accommodate themselves until some- 
thing better turns up; and, secondly, where a 
, gardener is required at all, there is always work 
enough for himself, and, if extensive, for both 
|him and his hands during the winter. Has he 
| not got roots to lift and store away? has he not 
got leaves to rake up and plants to protect before 
severe weather sets in? an ice-house to fill? 
mats to make to cover his hot-beds? stakes to 
|collect and trim? cold frames and, perhaps, 
| greenhouses to attend to? manure to haul and 
other material to collect for composting in piles ? 
trees, shrubs and small fruits to prune and tie 
|up to stakes, and the prunings to collect and 
|burn? to get together material for the making 
|and repairing of drains, roads and walks ? and 
in this civilized and Christian land, is he not to 
have a few holidays to himself? 

Now if all the various kinds of work enumera- 
ted above are attended to at the proper time, 
then is the gardener relieved and ready when 
spring opens to begin unincumbered in getting 
his hot-beds started, his digging, planting and 
sowing performed in proper season. 

This we pronounce economical management, 
and if the gardener is an industrious practical 
man, it will be found that he will render an 
equivalent in furnishing more and better fruits, 
|and vegetables during the summer, than if he had 
started in spring with the winter's work to 
bring up. 

tioe-bene—Te be ready to make up hot-beds 
begin about the middle of the month, and 
throw up into a pile oak leaves and fresh 
stable manure in about equal quantities; this 
should be turned over and well mixed, and 
so soon as it begins to ferment, choose a 
dry sheltered place fronting the south; meas- 
ure the size of your frame before beginnin 
to make up your bed, allowing one foot al 
round, larger than the frame, driving in a 
stake at each corner as a guide; then begin 


| 
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and build up your bed level as you go on, until 
it is about 24 feet high behind, sloping down to 
2 feet in front; observing to beat the whole 
surface well with the back of the fork as you 
proceed, and when finished place the frame and 
sash on the bed, which will favor fermentation ; 
and after it has stood about 4 to 6 days, a layer 
of light earth 6 to 8 inches thick should be laid 
over the whole surface. On this can be sown 
seeds of both flowers and early vegetables. 

Rootine Curtrnes.—In such a bed cuttings 
of roses and geraniums root freely, but the earth 
in which these are inserted should approach to 
nearly pure sana. 

In caring for such a hot-bed, it is necessary 
to cover the glass in cold weather with straw 
mats, and to admit air in moderate quantities at 
the top when the weather is mild, so xs to pre- 
vent the young plants from getting drawn up, 
or damping off from too much moisture. We 
prefer making such beds in a pit, as then the 
fermenting material is not so apt to get chilled 
down by cold winds, but then such a pit must 
be so drained that no water can rest in it. 

At leisure times a few cuttings of hardy 
shrubs might easily be made, as mostly all of the 
Spiraes root readily by slips of last year’s wood, 
cut to lengths of 6 to 10 inches, and then stored 


away in some sheltered shady spot, where they 


can remain, to be planted out in early spring in 
rows one foot apart, the cuttings to be put in so 
deep that not more than one or two inches 


appear above the surface, the distance between | 


each say two inches. All the Forsythias and 
Wigelias root readily when so treated. 


DESIRABLE SHRUBS.—We have, in our mind’s | 


eye, a set of free-growing varieyated-leaved 
shrubs, that would form a handsome group on a 
lawn, viz: for the centre of the group the varie- 
gated-leaved Elderberry, which is a strong 
grower; around this a row of variegated Dog- 
wood; then outside of this another 
Wigelia amabile variegata, the group to be 
finished with a band of Buist’s variegated Althea. 
But should this kind of massing be looked upon 
as rather tame, then it could easily be tinted up 
with a garland of blood-red dogwood. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTs.—And since we are 
talking of permanent groups of hardy plants for 
the lawn, we are reminded of some conspicuous 
herbaceous individuals, and first is the Herac- 
leum giganteum, a very imposing hemlock from 
Siberia, and then we have an equally striking 
plant in the Rheum emodi, a rhubarb which we 
believe is a native of Tartary, producing leaves 
five feet high by three feet broad, and sending 
up a flower-stem fifteen feet in height. Any 
one plant of these, or say 3 to 5 in a group, 
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tories, these being now fewer in kinds and of a 
more rank and free-growing character. We do 
not dislike the tendency of the taste that now so 
generally prevails, which has for its principal 
object the retention of such plants as can be 
made available for cut flowers; or as individual 
specimens suitable for the decoration of public 
halls and private dwellings, and farther, it may 
be for the marked beauty of their foliage, or 
their adaptation for bedding-out purposes dur- 
ing the summer. But it must here be under- 
stood,’ that we do not include Orchids in the 
above classes, as these demand considerable 


| knowledge and care in their management so as 


to secure success. 

In olden times, Buronias, Epacris, Hovias, 
Chorozemas, Dellwynias, Daviesias, Banksias, 
Acacias, Pultenaes and Enkianthus, demanded 
our attention. Lechenaultias, and a few kinds 
of the more soft and free-growing Ericas and 
Correas, we considered indispensable, and the 
whole of them when well grown and in bloom 
were objects of great beauty, requiring the best 


| of cultivation, but when out of flower had little 


of interest to commend them; hence, as we said 
before, we do not dislike the change in the taste 
of the floriculture world, and it seems that the 
same change has taken hold of the tastes of the 
European people also. 

One very striking and important feature in 
the florist’s business of the present day is the 
immense number of rose-houses that have been 
erected of late years; in these the plants stand 


| permanently in the ground, producing hundreds 


of thousands of buds, which are worked up by 
the florists in bouquets. These houses are con- 
structed in such a way as to permit the sashes to 
be readily taken off during the summer ; towards 
the fall the plants are pruned and the sashes 
returned, and from this time the forcing begins ; 


| the kinds selected for this purpose are Isabella 


row of | 


| less than for roses; 


would surely form well-marked objects on any | 
well-kept lawn. Bocconia cordata is also a very | 


imposing plant for the same purpose, though 

less imposing in its general outline, and to grow 

it well a deep rich soil is necessary. 
Greenhuuse. 

It is clear to us, and it must also be evi- 
dent to every old and experienced plant grower, 
that the same amount of knowledge is not neces- 
sary now as it was twenty or thirty years ago 
to cultivate such collections of plants as in most 
instances occupy our greenhouses and conserva- 


Sprunt, Bon Silene, Marshal Neil, Nephitos, Cor- 
nelia Cook and Safrano Tea 

Nor is the demand for sweet-scented Violets 
these are grown mostly in 
cold frames, and it takes thousands upon thou- 
sands of sash tocover all of those fragrant gems 
that are now grown. Neither are Carnations 
and Heliotrope neglected; innumerable houses 
are entirely filed with these and the single und 
double Chinese Primroses, the flowers of which 
are appropriated to the making of button-hole 
and hand bouquets, and the filling of baskets 
and vases for grati ying the prevailing public 
taste, the progress of which in the last few years 
has been wonderful. 

Camellias and Azaleas still have many ad- 
mirers, but the former are not so much in demand 
for bouquets as they were wont to be, neverthe- 
less they will always be regarded as standard 


| objects for the plant conservatory. 


During the present month is a good time to 


| enlarge your stock of bedding-out plants, by 
| sowing seeds and putting in cuttings of Centau- 


reas, Cupheas, Coleus, Salvias, Petunias, Nier- 
embergias, Phloxes, Achyranthes and Glauciums. 
Insert the cuttings in boxes or seed-pans filled 
with pure sand, placing them in a warm some- 
what shady situation, and where a little bottom- 
heat can be given. Many of them will make 
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roots in two weeks from the time of insertion ; 
all such, as well as seedlings that can be handled, 
ought to be pricked out thinly in boxes, or 
placed in singly in small pots. In sowing small 
tlower-seeds use light sandy soil, observing to 
make the surface smooth before sowing, and 
then covering very sparingly, trusting much to 
the necessary watering to bury the seed deep 
enough. 

Both cuttings and young seedlings when kept 
in a warm damp place are subject to “damping 
off” as gardeners term it, or they may be over- 
taken by a surface fungoid scum, which will 
often kill soft cuttings in one night; the best 
cure for this last is fresh slacked lime in a pow 
dered state. 

Ferns may now be potted, and such as will 
admit of it be multiplied by division of the root 
stock, or by viviparous buds, which in many 
kinds are found at the points of the fronde or in 
its sinuosities. Some cultivators reproduce 
ferns readily from spores, and in this way fine 
plants are produced, but it takes considerable 
care to nurse them to such a size as to enable you 
to handle them. 

On former occasions we have gone into detail 
about the repotting and starting plants into 
growth that have been standing dormant—such 
as the various kinds of Clerodendrums, Alla- 
mands and their congeners. 

A portion also of such tuberous-rooted sum- 
mer flowering plants of Gloxinias, Achimenes 
and Gesnerias ought to be repotted now and 
placed in heat, and a few more about a month 
hence, in order to prolong the season of flower- 
ing, a system which ought to be adopted in the 
management of many other house plants. 

* 


The Big Apple-Tree behind the Kitchen. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

This noble and profitable appendage to the 
kitchen yard is sometimes an accidental seed- 
ling, yet very valuable. If it be a Winesap, a 
Greening, or a Summer Cheese, so much the bet- 
ter. Any of these, in such a place, will attain a 
large size. In fact, in the course of a few years 
will occupy the space that would be required for 
several trees standing in the regular orchard; 
and, generally, when thus situated, bear more 
and detter fruit than a whole row of orchard 
trees under ordinary treatment. Many barrels 
of apples from one such tree is not uncommon. 

Now, how is this brought about? It is the 
good soil, gradually enriched by the slops, ashes 
and refuse of culinary preparations constantly 
accumulating, and washing from around the 
buildings. 

Although no good farmer would allow this 
waste of plant-food to any extent, but would 
have convenient to hand his compost pen, into 
which all the slops, fine chip-dirt, ashes, turfs, 
decaying weeds, scrapings from fence-corners, 
&c., should go; and still there would be enough 
left to feed a big tree or two, that would other- 
wise prove a useless waste. 

Thus we see, a few select trees, well-fed and 
cared for, and that cost almost nothing, are 
equal to a whole row in the orchard under ordi- 
nary circumstances. 


Persons owning lots and small farms should 
recollect the Big Tree behind the Nitchen, and 
all thus situatea can have one or a few fruit 
trees, almost without expense, that would prove 
a blessing and great benefit to themselves and 
families,—adding value to their premises and a 
benefit to their successors. J. Firz. 

Nesiwick Depot, Albemarle Co., Va. 


~ -° 


The Phlox Drummondi Grandiflora. 


In an article copied by another paper from 
the American Farmer, the writer, G. W. Ivy, of 
Warwick Co., Va., spoke rather disparagingly of 
this variety. He said that “to him there was not 
the slightest difference discerned between it and 
the old kind.” Now,I1 have grown this most 
excellent variety for three years, and it has done 
so well for me that I have entirely discarded the 
old. It is far ahead in every respect, there being 
more substance to the flowers, which are larger, 
and the petals so formed, as to make them more 
like those of the perenniai varieties. 

They are of all imaginable shades, from a light 
pink to the deepest crimson ; some are of differ- 
ent shades of lilac, while others are almost a 
scarlet, or, at least, as near to a scarlet as can be 
found in this flower. In the centre of each 
flower there is a beautiful white eye, which on 
some plants is fringed with purple, and sets it 
otf to great advantage. On some plants the 
white eye is larger than on others, and also of 
many different forms, all very beautiful, and very 
pleasing to the eye. 

The plants are more robust, growing very 
strong, and bear nearly double the number of 
blossoms ; and, if the seed is cut off as soon as 
formed, will keep in flower until freezing weather 
comes on. I have been more pleased with this 
variety each year I have grown it, as it has visi- 
bly improved,—new colors coming out as each 
plant comes into flower. There is nothing more 
pleasing in floriculture than to watch the open- 
ing of the first flowers of plants that have been 
grown from seed, and especially is this true of 
the Phlox Grandiflora, because on each plant 
you will see a difference in the color, and some- 
times a very marked difference in the form of the 
eye. If your correspondent will send me his 
address, I will send him some seed, with which 
I think he will be perfectly satisfied. 

Glendale, Mass. JAMES HUNTER, JR. 

és ee 
Garden Notes. 
Editors American Farmer : 

Among the new bedding-plants introduced 
in the spring of 1878, none, we think, will 
prove of more value than the new Coleus 
Pictus and Multicolor. Multicolor appears to 
be a sport from Pictus, (as we caught the 
same sport on our plants of Pictus last sum- 
mer,) but does not seem to be inclined to run 
back. There is a great gain in the matter of 
hardiness in these new Coleus, as we observe 
they bear a low temperature in winter much 
better than the older sorts. Their habit of 
growth is a decided improvement on the older 


| sorts, being much more bushy and short-jointed. 
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As a bedding plant Multicolor is much the best, 
but for pot culture Pictus is superb. I have 
several large plants of this in ten-inch pots, that 
we kept in the hot-house with Crotons and 
other stove plants, and the coloring is magnifi- 
cent. Plants kept in a lower temperature do 
not seem to color up so well. 

The great value of these new species of Coleus 
we think will be found in crossing with the 
older sorts, by which we may expect to get a 
race of dense-habited, high-colored varieties, 
with the handsome laciniated leaves of Pictus. 
As our plants are now large and strong, we hope 
to getsome seed this summer for the experiment. 

Another new plant of 1878 we fear is destined 
to be thrown on the rubbish heap. This is the 
violet Belle de Chatenay, which was sent out 
with such a display of wood cuts in the cata- 
logues of last spring. 

Our plants, strong clumps, grown with the 
greatest care last summer, have failed to give us 
any flowers at all this winter up to this time 
(January 20th.) They may do better with the 
higher temperature of spring. Perhaps, being a 
very double flower, they would bloom better in 
the greenhouse with fire heat. We do not think 
it will ever be of much use to florists in compari- 
son with the older sorts. Why in the name of 
truth was it sent out as a white violet, except 
with an intention to deceive purchasers? We 
had a number of flowers last spring, but “nary” 
white one. The color is a deep lilac. We shall 
probably give it a trial next season in the house 
before throwing it away, but we do not expect 
much from it. 

Speaking of violets reminds me that there is, 
I think, a great error in the common instruction 
of horticultural writers to put plants “close to 
the glass.” In cold frames this is certainly an 
error, as “close to the glass” means close to the 
frost. In frames I think no plants should be 
nearer than twelve inches from the glass at the 
lowest side of the frame. I know of two violet 
frames, one deep and the other close up to the 
glass. The shallow frame, with much better 
plants and in a warmer situation than the deep 
one, has been badly damaged by the frost, while 
the deep one hardly shows any signs of injury. 
In my cauliflower pits the plants are set nearly 
twice as far from the glass as is usual, and my 
friends say the cauliflowers will be drawn. They 
certainly do not show any signs of it yet, but 
are as stout and stocky as any plant can be. 
The earth in which they stand has not been 
frozen even with the mercury below zero, and 
the great advantage is that I can strip the 
sashes down every day without having the cold 
wind blowing directly on the plants. With 
proper attention to airing, I think all plants in 
cold frames and pits are better away from the 
glass. Instructions where a high temperature 
and close atmosphere is maintained “close to 
the glass” is a good rule, but in cold structures 
keep away from the giass. 

There seems to be a difference of opinion 
about another new plant of 1878. This is the 
plant sent out as a “Climbing Hydrangea,” with 
a heathenish name which I do net now recall. 
In the January No. of the Gardener's Monthly, 
Prof. Sargeant, of the Harvard Botanical Garden, 


' free from “scale, 


who has had the plant for years, says it is of 
small value as an ornamental plant, but is very 
easily grown either from seeds or cuttings. 
Immediately following the letter of Prof. Sar- 
geant is another from a commercial florist who 
has the plants for sale. He thinks it is going to 
take a high rank as a hardy ornamental climber, 
and says it is not easily grown from cuttings. 
We have never had the plant, and would like 
to hear from some one also who has grown it, 
and is not growing it for sale. 

All of us who attended the last annual exhibi- 
tion of the Maryland Horticultural Society, 


jremember the display of magnificently-grown 


Crotons made by Mr. John Saul, of Washington, 
D. C. We will venture to say that better 
grown and better colored plants were never 
before exhibited in America. Now can’t you 
induce friend Saul to be generous to us poor 
fellows, whose Crotons don’t color up like his, 
to give us in your columns his method of grow- 
ing them. He might say something about 
Primula Sinensis and other things he grows so 
well. If the members of “the trade” in Baltimore 
and Washington would all contribute their mite 
to your horticultural department, this part of 
the Americun Farmer would soon assume a new 
interest, and “the trade” would profit by the 
advertising. Let us hear from the whole fra- 
ternity. HORTICOLA. 

Cottage under the Hill, Jan. 20, 1878. 

*@-+ 
Jasminum. 

A division of the order Oleaceew. Few varieties 
resemb!e the Olive family. This genus of plants 
is often ov: rlooked in a window and out-door 
collection. The name came from “ion,” a violet, 
and “asme,” odor. The J. officinale, common 
hardy white, is the fir-t in value for its beauty, 
gracefulness and fragrance. It is often winter- 
killed to the root, but rapidly recovers. If 
planted in a warm nook, with southern exposure, 
it will gladden the eye, from August to Septem- 
ber, with its white, starry sprays of flowers, and 
is a great addition to floral decorations. The 


| ‘“J. lutea,” often called “Nude,” is also hardy ; 
|it keeps its dark green leaves all winter; in 
|the spring it becomes nude, and blooms for a 
; long time. 


The blossoms are rich yellow, and 
agreeable perfume. Ryncospermum Jasminoides 
is an evergreen; its flowers are smaller and 
resemble the Daphne in its spicy odor. It 
is a climber, and makes a very graceful window 
plant. J. Catalonian is very pleasing if kept 
a most obstinate and destruc- 
tive pest. A thorough sponging with vinegar, 
going over the stem and under side of the leaves, 
will cleanse the plant, but it is a tedious process. 
I now use “a simple Insecticide,” (noted else- 
where.) Place the pot on its side, on a stool or 
high bench, syringe the plant on the under side ; 
it is a perfect remedy, and very convenient. It 
will not injure any plant. I used it on an 
Australian Fern, which, to my surprise, was 
thickly covered with scale. It was drooping, 
and refused to look well; after its shower-bath 
it is doing finely. The gren-house or very 


|tender varieties of Jasminum are all beautiful ; 
| but they cast their bloom so soon, they are of 
little use. R. 
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A Simple Insecticide. 


Wm. Knight, of Floors’ Castle Gardens, Eng., 
has contributed to the Gardeners’ Chronicle the 
following: It is to syringe plants infected with 
bug and scale, with a mixture of one wine-glass 
of kerosene oil to four glasses of water; keep 
thoroughly mixed with the syringe. He used it 
on oranges, gardenias, crotons and many other 
plants infected. It does not injure the young 
leaves ; it is certain death to the insect. R. 





Vegetable Garden. 


Management of Manure. 

It it a matter of common observation that the 
manure from a spent hot-bed, provided the hot- 
bed has been properly made, is a more perfect 
article of its kind than can be obtained in any 
other way. It would seem to follow that in the 
management of manure in bulk we should ap- 
proximate as nearly as possible to the require- 
ments of the hot-bed. Now, in making a hot- 
bed we turn the heap as soon as it begins to 
heat violently, shaking every forkfull as we pro- 
ceed, repeating the operation several times as 
admonished by the returning heat. The hot-bed 
is now furmed; it heats once more, the rank 
steam is allowed to escape, a thin layer of soil 
put on, and (the whole mass being of one tex- 
ture and one height) fermentation gc es on evenly 
and gradually. It is further protected by the 
sash from washing rains, the result of the whole 
being that in aiming merely to produce an even 
and lasting heat we at the same time learn the 
secret of the proper preparation of manures. Lam 
not aware that the hot-bed process of managing 
manure has been exactly imitated on a large sca e 
anywhere. Market gardeners never fail to turn 
their manure as often as necessary ; but few of 
them, I believe, keep it under cover. In the few 
instances I have known where manure Was so 
kept, it was left to take care of itself, the conse- 
quence being that when wanted for use it was 
“fire-fanged” and all but worthless. 

Whether the loss caused by the exposure of 
manure to the weather would pay for the con- 
struction of a building large enough to hold the 
manure and give room for turning and stowing 
away the manufactured article it is hard to say ; 
but unless it is taken care of when under cover 
there can be no question but that it would be 
better exposed to the elements. It should not 
be forgotten that in making a hot-bed the work 
of turning and shaking is done in the open air, 
and not until that is accomplished is it put away 
under cover—a hint worth noting by those who 
merely cover the manure in the yard. 

The furthest remove from the hot-bed ideal is 
the practice advocated by some of drawing ma- 
nure from the yard without any preparation and 
applying it directly to the land. There is cer- 
tainly great economy of /ador in this plan, but it 
cannot be recommended fur the vegetable gar- 
den. A good method, and the one that I shall 
adopt, is to draw the horse, cow and pig manure 
to a tollow spot; spread in alternate layers ; 
add sewerage, bone-dust, or anything else that 
can be had, and, when the place is full, draw it 
Out with the cart at one side, (which is as good 
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as a turning,) then turn once or twice at intervals 
as time will permit. This involves a good deal 
of labor, but “without pains no gains.” 

Can any of your readers account for the fact, 
stated by Mr. Gregery in your pages some time 
ago, that the spot where a manure pile has lain 
will produce the poorest crop of any part of the 
field. I have puzzled over it, but cannot make 
it out. 

Appreved Varieties of Vegetables. 

The following vegetables proved very fine 
with me last year: Erfurt Cauliflower, early 
Wakefield Cabbage, Henderson’s early Summer 
do., Green Prolific Cucumbers for pie¢kles. 

Which is the best low-growing market pea ? 
What is the best variety of sweetcorn? Let us 
compare notes. Joun WATSON. 

Baltimore Co., Md., January, 1879. 


* 


Vegetables at the Horticultural Shows, 
New Sorts. 





Editors American Farmer : 

It was hoped that the Horticultural Society, 
after getting well under way, would bring 
together—once a year at least—not only the 
ornamental productions of our State, but also 
the more necessary vegetables and fruits of the 


'culinary department. That this hope has not 


been realized, was proved beyond dispute at our 
last annual exhibition. 

Whether the society has offered all the induce- 
ments that could be expected of it, is not for us 
to determine. One fact is patent to all who have 
visited the annual exhibit‘ons of the society : 


| that, while the plants, flowers, &c., have much 


improved from year to year, the vegetable 
department has become no better at an equal 
rate. It may be that the improvement in the 
floral exhibits, so particularly noticeable, is due 
to the competition of the trade; whatever the 
reason may be, the effect is apparent, and a very 
creditable show is the result in that particular 
class. 

But what can be said of the fruit and vegeta- 
bles? Our fruit-growers exhibit very little, 
market gardeners less; whilst the exhibits of 
private gardeners in these particulars, classed at 
the last annual exhibition of the society, might 
have been almost counted on the fingers of one 
hand. 

Perhaps a little airing of the subject in the 
pages of the Farmer would work no injury to 
the cause.* 

This being the time of year when gardeners 
study out the order of their supplies for another 
sexson, for both the ornamental and the useful 
departments, we would like to hear if any of 
your readers have had experience with newer 
kinds of vegetables. 

Late years have not been very prolific in 
improved varieties of vegetables, but occa- 
sionally a variety proves of sufficient merit to 
be retained permanently on the list—such, for 
instance, as the Egyptian beet, the Hubbard 
squash, the Trophy tomato, and a few others 
which it is not necessary to enumerate ; but by 
far the larger number of varieties pass away 
like a tale that is told. 
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It frequently bappens, however, more particu- 
larly with fruits than with vegetables perhaps, 
that while in some districts some things may 
prove worthless, in others the same variety may 
prove valuable. For this reason we wish to elicit 
from your readers—scattered, as they are, over 
so large an area of country and climate—their 
experience and opinion. ; 

Have any of your readers found in practice a 
variety of turnips of the yellow-fleshed kinds 
superior to Robertson’s Golden Ball? We mean, 
of course, for the use of private families. 

Our market gardeners, as a matter of business, 
grow varieties that will produce the most value ; 
the private gardener may deviate from this in 
some instances at least, and grow for quality; 
and while we do not think the yellow fleshed 
kinds of turnips grow as heavy a crop as the 
red-top and Pomeranian varieties, we think they 
are as superior in quality to these white-fleshed 
kinds as is the sugar beet to the Mangel 
Wurzel. N. F. F. 

[*If our correspondent would suggest a remedy 
for this default, we are sure the managers of the 
society would be gratified. They have noticed 
with regret the paucity of the fruit and vegeta- | 
ble displays, and have endeavored to remedy it. 
The offer of liberal prizes does not seem to 
draw out the exhibits. The fault is with the 
growers, who have had every inducement offered 
them to show their products.— ds. A. F.] 





Culture of Asparagus. 


In the article on asparagus in the last number 
of the Furmer, the mention of the proper time 
for transplanting was overlooked, and also 
another very important point, the time and man- 
ner of cutting. The best time to transplant is 
as early in the spring as the ground is in proper 
condition to work, which usually occurs towards 
the latter part of the 3rd or the forepart of the 
4th month, and to have the best dish of aspara- 
gus don’t cut into the ground for it, but let it get 
above the earth, say six or eight inches; then 
cut even with the ground; now retain the upper 
and green part for use, trimming off the lower or 
hard part of the stalks. The idea that prevails 
that the plant is light-colored near the ground 
and under it is tender, is a grave mistake which 
any one can test for themselyes. No doubt it 
looks well in market, but we are writing for 
farmers’ gardens. Wa. Jno. THOMAS. 

Montgomery Co., Md 





Messrs. CROMWELL & CONGDON send us a 
copy of their Combined Catalogue of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Plants, Trees, Evergreens, &c., 
a compact and well illustrated pamphlet, em- | 
bodying much useful information. It will be | 
seen from their card that their stock of Imple- | 
ments, Tools, &c., is, as usual, complete and well | 
selected. 


| there existed such a mighty organization ! 


| objective point to attain. 


| tant enquiry arises: 


| innocent and confiding in loss and disaster. 
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The Grange. 
Its True Work—Its Weak Points. 





| Messrs. Editors Americam Farmer : 


The grange is an organization of immense 
proportions, having a whole continent for its 
territory, and counting its membership by the 
million. Never, since the memory of man, bas 
In 
its first conception and organization, and its sub- 
sequent marvelous growth and development, it 
promised to accomplish great results for good ; 
and in anticipation of a speedy deliverance from 
these grievances the heart of the great agricul- 
tural masses was made glad. 

Its capacities and opportunities for the accom- 
plishment of good were almost unbounded. It 
had a glorious missjon to fulfill and a grand 
By reason of their 
isolation and a want of concert of action, the 
agricultural interest had never been able to effect 
any general organization cf its class. The want 
of such an organization was felt and acknow- 
ledged by all. It had become a great necessity, 
and to accomplish such a desideratum was the 
great mission of the grange. 

And now, after five years of trial, the impor- 
is the grange a success ? 
Has it fulfilled its mission? Has it realized the 
fond expectation of its founders? To this 
momentous inquiry there comes up from every 
field of its immense territory one common re- 
sponse of disappointment. Nearly all are disap- 
pointed, and a host of summer friends who 
joined its ranks for merely selfish purposes have 
turned aside in disappointment and disgust. 

What is the cause of this partial failure and 
what is the remedy ? are the questions to which 
this article proposes to address itself. 

The first cause of this partial failure was, that 
too much was expected from the granges. The 
most glowing and extravagant accounts of pecu- 
niary gains and advantages were wafted upon 
the wings of the winds, reaching every hamlet 
within its wide dom:in, and a needy and im- 
provident theory rushed into its gates, speedily 
filling its halls to overflowing. The thinned 
ranks, the deserted halls, the charters surrendered, 
all testify too plainly to the reaction that soon 
followed up this impulsive movement. 

The next cause of this partial failure is this : 
The grange is made up of two elements; the 
one embracing the more proscriptive, intolerant 
classes, and the other the moderate and con- 
servative classes. Most unfortunately the ma- 
chinery of the order has been worked mainly by 
the former class, who in their mistaken zeal have 
pervert d the order from its great primary object 
into a war of classes, and thereby making it 
odious and unpopular with all other classes, and 
in a great measure destroying its usefulness and 
influence. 

The next cause of this partial failure, and the 
one that bss produced the’most discontent, is the 
almost universal failure of the business and 
codperative enterprises of the order. Crude, 
ill-advised and impracticable enterprises have 
been undertaken, only to fail and involve the 
The 
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fact is,as a general thing, most of these busi- 
ness schemes are bound to fail, and simply 
because the best business men who are necessary 
to ensure success cannot be had to conduct them. 
The first-class business men being generally 
engaged in private enterprises of their own, 
cannot be induced to abandon a profitable busi- 
ness in which they can get their own pay, to 
embark in experimental enterprises, with reduced 
pay. The consequence is that the grange, In 
most of its codperative enterprises has been 
compelled to take up inexperienced or incom- 
petent men who fail to command the confidence 
and patronage of the agricultural masses, and 
hence these schemes have almost invariably 
failed. 

The next drawback to the success and pros- 
perity of the grange is found in the aggressive, 
intolerant and prescriptive policy that has been 
adopted. To antagonize the main business 
classes of the community seems to be the fixed 
policy of the grange; and in order to make this 
policy effective, its advocates are constantly and 
persistently appealing to the passions, prejudices 
and resentments of the masses. Most of the 
outside business classes are represented as ene- 
mies to the farmer, and in active combination to 
rob him of his hard earnings. Certain papers 
that clriim to be organs of the grange have been 
particularly active and conspicuous in advocating 
this policy, and much mischief bas been done by 
them in engendering strife and destroying con- 
fidence between classes who are natural allies, 
and in whose barmeny and coOperation the well- 
being and prosperity of all depend. 

Honesty and probity are virtues that are con- 
fined to no particular class. A great majority of 
all classes are honest and fair in their dealings ; 
but there are some dishonest and unjust men in 
all classes who will take the advantage of others 
whenever they have it in their power, and these 
are about as numerous in one class as another.— 
But the farmer often complains of low prices, 
and thinks that it is due to combination on the 
part of the trading classes. This is mostly 
imaginary. There is no such combination, as this 
writer verily believes. But when the farmer 
carries his crops to market the purchaser gets 
them as cheap as he can. This is natural, and 
the farmer has no right to complain of it, for he 
does the same thing when he goes to town to lay 
in his stock of dry goods, groceries and agricul- 
tural implements. 

Trade is governed everywhere by certain 
natural laws of supply and demand, and these 
will assert and maintain their supremacy in all 
the markets of the world. 

In the common struggle for existence in the 
world every man must take care of himself. It 
is both puerile and unmanly for any man to put 
himself in the power of another, and then whine 
and complain like a child when advantage is 
taken of him. Every man should attain an 
intelligent apprehension of his rights and inter- 
est, and thus be prepared at all times to assert 
and maintain them. 

Now, what is really the cause of the present 
depressed condition of the agricultural interest ? 
Whilst farmers have shared with others the 
general depression that has pervaded all the 





|business classes of the country, the great 


| and intellectual status of the great agricultural 


| is science combined with practice. 


| immediate attention of the grange. This accom- 


scarcity of money and the general depression of 
the agricultural interest, here in Virginia, at 
least, is due mainly to two causes. The first is, 
that the farmers have sq impoverished their 
lands by improvident management and bad cul- 
tivation, that a large portion of them will not 
pay the cost of cultivation, and their persistence 
in this practice only renders their impoverish- 
ment more complete. The other cause is over- 
production. We make too much of the main 
agricultural staples, and in consequence the mar- 
kets of the world are glutted with the surplus 
products of America,—and hence the inevitable 
sequence of low prices. 

Whilst the aggregate amount of product here 
in Virginia is very considerable, it is not remu- 
nerative. simply because the cost of production is 
too great; and this will always be the case so 
long as we continue the excessive use of chemi- 
cal manures and employ hired labor on our poor 
lands. 

Every man who has any understanding of the 
business connections and interest of the com- 
munity must know that the policy of antagoniz- 
ing the varied business classes of the country is 
ruinous and in the highest degree detrimental to 
them all. 

All of these business classes are necessary in 
propelling the machinery of the business world. 
One is just as necessary as the other, and there is 
a mutual dependence existing between them.— 
Not only is there no natural antagonism existing 
between them, but where they maintain a just 
and fair deportment towards each other, the 
tendency is to build up and sustain each other. 
The farmer should not wrap himself up in a 
mantle of self-complacency, and imagine that his 
interest is the over-ruling one to which all others 
are subservient. Why, he cannot dispense with 
the services of the most insignificant of them : 
not even his blacksmith or shoemaker, to say 
nothing about his merchant, the professional 
man, the manufacturer and mechanic; even the 
despised middle-man and the guano agent are 
indispensable auxiliaries. 

But to return to the grange: What is best to 
be done amid its present exigencies, and what is 
necessary to render it useful and give it success, 
are very important practical questions which I 
will very briefly consider. 

The first thing to be done is to stop its wan- 
derings into forbidden paths, and bring it back 
to first principles—to the main legitimate objects 
and purposes of the order. Let it stop its 
unnatural warfare upon other classes, and con- 
centrate all of its strength and energy upon two 
of the most important objective points—the first 
of which is to improve our system of agricul- 
ture, and the other is to elevate the moral, social 


masses. 
The latter is the great work demanding the 


plished, the other will follow as a matter of 
course. 

What is mostly needed is a more intelligent 
agriculture. More science and more brain-work 
are needed, and not so much reliance upon bone 
and muscle. The great want of the present age 
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The grange in its declaration of purposes | appropriate language, his appreciation of the 


recognizes this want, and has very wisely pro- | honor conferred upon him. 


vided in its constitution for the office of lecturer. 
Let every subordinate grange see to it that they 
select an intelligent educated man to that most 


himself to instruct the members upon the theory 
and ground-work of their occupation, which is 
the main work contemplated in the appointment 
of lecturer. 

Touching the codperative business schemes of 
the order, it must be apparent to everybody that 
they are mostly impracticable, and had better be 
abandoned,—for they have not only proven fuil- 
ures in almost every instance, but have been a 
great hindrance to the success of the more legi- 
timate objects of the order. 

At best, they are impracticable, except upon a 
cash basis. Coiperation based upon credit, 
either by the Subordinate, the State or the 
National Grange, is utterly impracticable. The 
true policy of the grange touching this question 
of coOperation is first to work its members into 
the babit of dealing for cash ; then, and not until 
then, will coineration be practicable. 

This article has been prepared solely with the 
idea of its application to the order as worked in 
the State of Virginia. The writer has no know- 
ledge of its workings elsewhere. He is a mem- 
ber of the order himself, desires most heartily to 
see it succeed, and has labored faithfully towards 
that end from the beginning. Every organiza- 
tion of this kind must necessarily be defective 
in the start, and test and experience are sure to 
develop errors and defects in its practical work- 
ing. tt is the part of wisdom to acknowledge 
all such defects, and at once apply the pruning 
knife of correction. The grange is a good 
thing, and is calculated to do great good if 
worked right. “A VIRGINIA GRANGER.” 


Maryland Granges. 





Ouney, No. 7, Montgomery Co.—At the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of Olney Grange, No. 7, 
Patrons of Husbandry, held on Tuesday after- 
noon and evening at its hall, at Olney, the offi- 
cers elected for 1879 were installed into their 
respective chairs, according to the impressive 
and beautiful ritual of the order, by Mrs. Jos. T. 
Moore, the W. Ceres of the Maryland State 
Grange, assissted by Dr. W. E. Magruder, a fifth 
degree member. The following are the officers 
for the ensuing year: Master, Jos. T. Moore; 
Overseer, Geo. E. Brooke; Lecturer, W. H. Far- 
quhar; Chaplain, Z. D. Waters; Steward, Col. 
G. W. Dorsey; Assistant Steward, Richard Lea ; 
Secretary, Miss Charlotte H. Pleasant; Treas- 
urer, Robt. M. Mackall; Gate Keeper, Theodore 
Childs; Ceres, Mrs. Jos. T. Moore; Pomona, 
Mrs. Col. G. W. Dorsey; Flora, Mrs. Rich. L. 
Mackall; Lady Assistant Steward, Mrs. Wash. 
Bowie. 

Upon the retiring officers laying down the 
insignia of their offices, the Lecturer, Dr. J. 
Wilson Magruder, delivered a short address, 
replete with good feeling and timely advice; 
and, upon his induction into the Master’s chair 
for the sixth term, Mr. Moore expressed, in 


After the new officers assumed their seats, the 


| Master introduced Mr. Wm. B. Sands, Secretary 
| of the Baltimore County Grange, and editor of 
important position, and let the lecturer prepare 


the American Farmer, who delivered an address 
upon the reciprocal relations of the farmers and 
the Grange, for which a vote of thanks was after- 
ward given him. 

A bountiful collation was here spread, which 
was partaken of by about 160 members of Olney 
Grange and visitors from sister Granges. This 


| part of the programme over, the new lecturer 





entertuined the audience by an animated and 
instructive address on resuming the position 
formerly held by him and now again bestowed 
upon him. 

The enjoyment of the evening was concluded 
by the production of a play, by some of the 
members of the Grange, of “Poor Pillicoddy,” 
in the rendition of the characters of which no 
mean degree of dramatic power was displayed 
by the amatuer actors. 

We clip the foregoing from the Montgomery 
Advocate. 

If there are any who believe a grange is, of 
necessity, a stiff, dull and formal institution, 
they should visit Olney. They will find it a 
model of activity, usefulness and adaptation to 
the social, educational and business wants of the 
farmers and their families. Its ball, a beautiful 
structure, capacious and well-lighted, is a fitting 
home for so enlightened an association, and 
filled with intelligent, cheerful men and women, 
it deserves to be held up for imitation in com- 
munities where farming is too largely work 
without play. Not that all is play in Olney. 
The business of the occasion receives due and 
careful regard from the members. 

The addresses of the lecturer are not mere 
rhetorical essays, but full of thought and meant 
to convey instruction and to suggest advance- 
ment in their daily callings. At several times 
through the sessions calls are made for lists of 
supplies needed by the members, and orders for 
such for the house and farm, provisions, groce- 
ries, tools, seeds, &c., are received, and aggre- 
gated that the totals may be bought in lots large 
enough to secure wholesale rates. When re- 
ceived, a committee divides among the members 
in a convenient store-room attached to the hall. 

The meetings are always enlivened by music 
charmingly rendered, and sometimes by the pro- 
duction of a play by amateur actors. The 
monthly feasts, too, are occasions of social inter- 
course promotive of good feeling. Olney num- 
bers about 140 members, and at some monthly 
meetings has had 137 present. 

FRIENDsHIP, No. Howard Co.—T he beau- 
tiful and impressive ceremony, as laid down in 
the ritual, was ably conducted on the 25th Janu- 
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ary by our W. tee Master H. O. Devries, as- 
sisted by Bro. J. Q. Selby, and the following 
persons were inducted into the several positions 
assigned them: Master, Joseph Barton; Over- 
seer, M. W. Shipley; Lecturer, L. M. Shipley; 
Steward, J. T. Ridgley ; Assistant Steward, 
Harry C. Hobbs; C haplain, B. F. Hess; Treas- 
urer C. A. Hobbs; Secretary, H. E. Challis; 
Gate-Keeper, K. A. Sullivan; Ceres, Sister A. E. 
Devries; Pomona, Sister Leanna Hobbs; Flora, 
Sister Annie E. Shipley ; Lady Assistant Stew- 
ard, Sister Georgeanna Hess. 

At the close of the usual ceremonies, State 
Agent Devries favored us with an address, 


which, for terseness of thought and vigor of 


production, could scarcely be surpassed Hope- 
ful of the future, he counseled moderation, unity 
of purpose and the solid advancement to a 
higher plane of a!l our agricultural interests. 

It being late at the close of his remarks, the 
audience dispe rsed, well pleased that agriculture 
is yet to rise in public estimation, and be recog- 
nized as the equal of anv of the professions or 
busines~ pursuits. IL. E. CHALLIS, See’y. 

LIMESTONE VALLEY, No. 70, Howard Co.— 
The following officers were installed January 2 
in due form with much ceremony under the 
management of State Agent H. O. Devries: 
Ferdinand C. Pue, Master: Harper Carroll, 
Overseer; Jno. R. Clark, Lecturer; Jas. N. Mil- 
ler, Steward; Thos. W. Treacle, Assistant 
Steward; Lloyd Linthicum, Chaplain; Miss 
Irene Hardy, Treasurer; Jas. Harban, Secre- 
tary: Wm. Clark, Gate-Keeper; Mrs. Louisa 
Hardy, Ceres; Mrs. James Harban, Pomona; 
Mrs. Thos. Watkins, Flora; Miss Maggie Clark, 
Stewardess. 

There was a large attendance notwithstand- 
ing the zero weather. Bro. Devries made a very 
interesting and elaborate speech, showing the 
workings of the grange order and the great 
value of co\peration and concentration among 
farmers, which was listened to with marked 
attention by the large audience, and a hearty 
vote of thanks tendered him at its conclusion. 

The American Farmer is well thought of in 
Howard. Js & C. 

SPANIARD’s Neck, No. 67, Queen Anne’s 
Co., has elected for 1879 the following-named 
officers: Worthy Master, W. T. P. Turpin; 
Overseer, Frank Emory; Lecturer, W. H. War- 
ren; Steward, W. H. Cecil; Assistant Steward, 
Daniel Booker; Chaplain, George W. Legg; 
Treasurer, J. M. Collins; Secretary, W. L. 
Lowe; Gate-Keeper, James Tilghman of Jno.; 
Ceres, Mrs. J. R. soy Pomona, Mrs. J. W. 
Watson; Flora, Miss A. E. Bryan; Lady As- 
sistant Steward, Miss Nannie Tilghman. 


Harrorp, No. 118, Harford Co., has elected 
the officers named below, who were installed on 
January 11 by Past Master C. W. Michae!: Geo. 
F. Waiker, Master; Cornelius Cole, Overseer ; 
W. B. Michael, Lecturer; Chas. A. McGaw, 
Steward ; George A. Courtney, Assistant Stew- 
ard; B. H. Keen Chaplain; James C. Malcolm, 
Treasurer; W. G. Martin, Secretary; Jas. E. 
Holloway, gy gl Miss Annie Malcolm, 
Ceres; Mrs. James E. Holloway, Flora; Miss 
Missouri Elliott, Pomona; and Mrs. James H. 
Michael, Lady Assistant Steward. 


After the installation the Patrons and invited 
guests partook of the fourth annual supper, fur- 
nished by the ladies of the grange, in that hos- 
pitable manner for which the neighborhood has 
ever been noted. 

Harford is the oldest grange in the county. 
It was organized September 25th, 1874, and is in 
a prosperous condition. 

ProneEER, No. 38, Wicomico Co., has elected 
for 1879—Master, A. E. Ackworth; Overseer, 
L. H es r; Lecturer, Dr. W. C. Marslers; 
Steward, P. H. Waller; Assistant Steward, J. 
Watson Wilson ; Chaplain, B. P. Gravenor; 
Treasurer, T. A. Bounds; Secretary, James B. 
Armstrong; Gate-Keeper, Wm. H. Bradley; 
Ceres, Mrs J. B Armstrong; Pomona, Miss 
Sarai: E. Bradley; Flora, Miss Nannie Grave- 
nor; Lady Assi-tant Steward, Mrs. A. E. Ack- 
worth. 

Wicomico, No. 171, Wicomico Co., has elected 
the following officer- for the current year: Mas- 
ter, S. H. Fooks; Overseer, W. H. Coulborn; 
Lecturer, J. L. Morris; Steward, W. P. Prior ; 
Assistant Steward, I. J. Adkins; Chaplain, W. 
W. Hayman; Treasurer, Jas. Dykes ; Secretary, 
T. Irving Kent; Gate-Keeper, T. P. Prior; 
Ceres, Mrs. L. E. Kent; Pomona, Mrs. A. M- 
Hayman; Flora, Mrs. A. M. Dykes; Lady As- 
sistant Steward, Miss. M. V. White. 

Yours, T. Irvine KENT. Sec’y. 

Patapsco, No. 125, Baltimore Co., held a 
public installation of its officers, January 14, 
1879. The meeting was opened with prayer by 
chaplain Hacket ; then followed an 0; ening ode, 
entithd “Patrons’ Social Song.” The officers 
were then installed by the State Lecturer, 
James M. Robinson, assisted by Goodwin Sollers. 
Thos..B. Todd, Master elect, then made a brief 
address, Which was very appropriate, urging 
more promptness in attendance,—that it might 
not be said of its members that they were as 
dead branches. He said there were some men 
who could never make grangers, for it required 
such as are of liberal mind and generous heart. 
He advised the use of some journal or agricultu- 
ral paper to be taken by every farmer. The other 
officers installed were Overseer, Gotleib Stengel ; 
Lecturer, Andrew J. Rogers; Steward, Joseph 
Bowen; Assistant Steward, Thomas Dorritt; 
Chaplain, Wm. Hacket ; Treasurer, Wm. Lynch ; 
Secretary, T. Alvah Merritt; Gate-keeper, John 
Sparks; Ceres, Mrs. Thomas B. Todd; Pomona, 
Miss Ella Boone; Flora, Miss Sallie B. Lynch; 
L. A. 8., Miss Ella R. Jones. 

After the installation there was an eloquent 
address by State Lecturer J. M. Robinson. He 
ssid since the world began there has been 
agricultural organization, and the grange organi- 
zation is just a higher order. While the farmer 
dealt only with the soil, the latter not only 
deals with the soil but also with man himself, 
enabling the farmer to converse as freely on 
any other subject as well as farming. The 
grange organization is also for the protection 
of farmers, enabling them to buy goods to a 
little advantage by co-operation. The lecture 
was interspersed with many witty remarks, 
which were much enjoyed by the audience. 
The hall, was handsomely and_ tastefully 
decorated with evergreen and appropriate 
mottoes, the work of Miss Ella Jones, Miss 
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(. B. Todd, Mrs. A. J. Rogers and Mrs. J. 
Sparks, assisted by Mr. Joseph Bowen and Mr. 
N. McCay. A. J. R. 

At a meeting on the 2Ist the usual installa 
tion feast was prepared; previous to which 
addresses were made by Wm. B. Sands, Secy. of 
Baltimore Co. Grange, and James Pentland, a 
member of same R 

GUNPOWDER, No, 127, Baltimore Co.-—The 
following officers, elected for the present year, 
were installed on the 29th ultimo by Saml. 
Brady, Master Baltimore Co. Grange: Master, 
Benjamin F. Taylor; Overseer, Richard Vin 
cent, Jr; Lecturer, Dr. W. T. Allender; Stew- 
ird, Alfred Crossmore; Assistant Steward, J 
W. Jacobs; Chaplain, Wm. H. Merritt; ‘Treas- 
urer, William Gambrill; Secretary, Walter Gam 
brill; Gate-keeper, George Reeder; Ceres, Mrs. 
M. J. Taylor; Pomona, Mrs. William Gambrill; 
Flora, Mrs. Richard Vincent, Jr.; Lady Assist- 
ant Steward, Mrs. T. Pitcher 

NANJEMOY, No. 159, 
elected for the year 187) Master, Edward F. 
Raphael; Overseer, Dr. E. W. Altvater; Lec 
turer, Dr. J. F. UL. Gorsuch; Steward, Joseph 
Hyde, Jr; Assistant Steward, Edward Rey- 
nolds; Chaplain, D. S. Gittings, Jr; Treasurer, 
S. H. Wilson ; Secretary, Garrett Brown ; Gate- 
keeper, Joseph HH. Gorsuch; Ceres, E. W. Altva- 
ter; Flora, Mary Bell; Pomona, Lottie Chatter- 
ton; Lady Assistant Steward, S. H. Wilson. 

HOMELAND, No. 170, Baltimore Co.—Ilaving 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year, they were installed into their several chairs 
on the evening of January 8: Master, S. J. 
Buckman; Overseer, A. Brackenridge; Lec- 
turer, W. D. Brackenridge; Chaplain, Dr. J. 
Prentiss; Steward, Wm. McRoberts; Assistant 
Steward, A. Sweeny, Jr.; Secretary, James 
Pentland; Treasurer, Geo. R. Buckman; Cate- 
keeper, Lewis Dawson; Ceres, Miss Belle 
Brackenridge; !’omona, Mrs. Lewis Dawson; 
Flora, Mrs. James Pentland; Stewardess, Miss 
M. A. Hamilton. 

Upon the conclusion of the ceremony the 
large number of invited guests and the members 
of the grange partook of a sumptuous repast, 
prepared under the direction of Mr. Smith, of the 
Guilford House, in which the grange meets in 
most comfortable and convenient quarters 

Mantua, No. 169, Baltimore Co., has elected 
the following ofticers for 1879: Master, Edw. P. 
Philpott; Overseer, George Chilcoat ; Steward, 
Aquilla Chileoat; Assistant Steward, Abraham 
Cole of A.; Chaplain, Orrick W. Gent; Lecturer, 
James 1. Given; Treasurer, Edw. G. Wheeler ; 
Secretary, C. W. Semmes; Gate-Keeper, T. 
Griffith Gent; Ceres, Mrs. E. P. Philpott; Po- 
mona, Miss Ella B. Wheeler; Flora, Miss R. 
Telena Scott; Lady Assistant Steward, Miss 
Mary Milnor. 

Lam sadly disappointed that the severe cold 
weather has prevented the new hall from being 
ready for a public installation of our newly- 
elected officers. We have everything ready on 
the spot, from the foundation stone to chimney 
top. All we ask for is four weeks of good build- 
ing weather. I shall, I trust, have the pleasure 
ot being able to congratulate Mantua Grange 
that she has then a home to invite her friends to, 


Baltimore Co Has 


and «a head and heart to receive counsel and 
advice, as well as to minister to the vats of the 
ivner man E. P. P 

Aspestros, No. 172, Baltimore Co.—This is a 
new grange organized near Powhatan by ©. 
lyon Rogers, a State Deputy. The following 
ofticers were installed on the 8th ultimo, when 
appropriate addresses were delivered by State 
agent HL. O. Devries, C. T. Cockey, Lectures 
Baltimore Co. Grange, and others. 

Master, J. Emmert; overseer, S. C. Hurd; 
Chaplain, Jos. O. Eminert; Steward, E. Zimmer 
Secretary, 8. K. Crosby; Treasurer, Jno, 
- (ate keeper, L. Stern; Ceres, 
Flora, Miss Harvey; L. A. 5., 


an; 
DD. Haminond ; 
Miss Enmimert; 


Mrs. KE. Zimmerman 
Sumit range Notes. 
Mrs. .—I wonder why my children are so 
inischievous ? 
Mrs. F.-Because you are of Pennsylvania 


German descent, and that bean-farmer hushand 
of yours is a galvanized Yankee. 

Mrs. B.--Oh, no! Bro. ©. has learned 
he joined the grange that the long exposure of 
land to the sun, in raising beans, impoverishes 
it; and he raises grain now, and ships it to our 


since 


agency. 

Mrs. O.—I advise you single sisters not to 
marry these new comers unless they are grangers 

Miss McC.——Why make the grangers an ex 
ception ? 

Mrs. O.—Because the social features of the 
grange develop so much sympathy for our lot 
that many of our troubles, especially the imagi- 
nary ones, flee where the woodbine twineth 
Who wouldn't be a granger's wife ? 

Mrs. I1.—Well, Bro. S., what have you for us 
in that demijoln and basket ? 

Mr. 8.—Sweet cider and apples. e 

Mrs. 8.—Worthy Pomona, please accept these 
grapes for your stand, 

Mr. 8.—Worthy Ceres, allow me to fill up 
your glass, and then please favor us with an 
account from State Grange. 

Ceres.—Thank you. | enjoyed myself finely. 
1 made acquaintances among the sisters that I 
am very anxious to renew. Next year I want 
to be the first to go and the last to come home. 

Pur. Agt.—l have a remnant of Canton flan- 
nel over; who wants it? 

Mr. 8.—Take a drink of cider and an apple 
first 

Several.— We are all supplied. 

Bro. C.—How much will it amount to ? 

Pur. Agt.—A dollar and a half. 

Mr. A.—Let’s send it to some needy one. 

Mr. W.—Pass around the hat and see if we 
can raise the funds. 

Pur. Agt.—The amount is received; and I 
move that Bro. A. dispose of it accordingly. 

All.—Agreed. 

Mrs. B.—Sister Y. has not been able to come 
out for some time; who will go down there with 
me to-morrow and help ber to butcher ? 

Mrs. R.—I will. 

Master.—lt is time to open the grange. — G. 

Decenher 24th, IN7S. 

{You will do well to remember that in the 
order charity is inculcated.— Ed. | 
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= Home Department. 


Every-Day Duties 





It is somewhat strange that we have come to 
make such a difference in our regard for one 
portion of the divine command which relates t> 
the use of our time over another; while it is 
just as distinctly stated “six days shalt thou 
labor and do all thy work.” ‘That portior which 
refers to the seventh is exciusively dwelt upou 
in public and private teaching, and the duties 
of the six days seemingly ignored. In the vast 
congregations of devout worshippers, who in all 
sincerity respond to this command, “incline our 
hearts to keep this law,” there are many who, 
if made aware of ail it implies, would find it 
difficult to go back again to forgetfulness or 
unconcern as to the duties life demands from 
them. We are apt to think the disposal of our 
time so entirely a matter which concerns only 
ourselves that we lose sight of the bearing it 
must ever have upon the interests of others as 
well. It is one of those little wavelets which 
in time reaches the utmost limits of human in 
fluence. 

To return to our special province, the home 
circle, it is weil for the sake of its interests that 
this neglected clausé of the command should 
find lodgment in our thoughts. It covers the 
whole ground of industry and system which 
underlies all success in our line. It seems 
almost unnecessary to talk of industry to so 
hard-working a class of people as are usually 
found in the farmer's houselwld, but the kind of 
industry I mean is calculated to make work that 
must and eught to be done less hard; it is the 
cheerful, willing putting of the shoulder to the 
wheel; taking up duties before they press upon 
us, recognizing in them the reason for the God- 
given strength which enables us to perform 
them. There is an old Dutch proverb taught 
me by my motber which has lightened many an 
otherwise weighty task; translated it says: “A 
willing service is an easy one.” If the week’s 
duties lie before us, with the fixed purpose that 
each shall be met in its order (so far as in us 
lies) cheerfully, many of them will sink into 
insignificance as we reach them. It is looking 
at our duties in the aggregate which causes 
them to look so stupendous. Another feature 
of this law should be borne in mind, which is 
the accomplishing of the six days work within 
the allotted time. 

This measurement of time was no doubt made 
with reference to man’s good in more ways 
than we have as yet discovered; but the one 
most palpably set forth is the rest and other- 
wise proper observance of the seventh day. 
This I do not believe can ever be effectually se- 
cured unless the six days have been used in their 
proper sense; who can rest, for instance, if they 
are not weary, and who can bring « mind free 
from care if the labors of the week are not 
finished. Happily, most of our household 
duties are so divided that each week brings its 
special round of duties; and where these are 
met in their regular order and time, it finds us 
better prepared for the accidents of interruption 
to which we are so liable, than when careless- 
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ness in regard to regularity prevails. In those 
houses where cheerful industry and method 
rule, we find the least fuss er confusion what- 
ever the occasion may be, and greater readiness 
to meet demands from without. CERES. 


Household Hints. 


In matters of health as well as business 
economy, an “ounce of prevention is worth’ a 
pound of cure.” “I have been forty years learn 
ing what | could do and could not,” said a 
friend of mine, speaking of physical peculiari 
ties which in earlier life had been slighted. How 
many persons who have now incurable chronic 
diseases, can look back to first symptoms 
apparently trifling, which were nature’s timely 
warnings of danger, but were at the time neg- 
lected. One of the sad sights I have often 
seen is that of children whose hearing has been 
ruined for life by colds from which they might 
have been shielded. It is a religious duty, if 
our lives are worth anything at all, and they 
ought to be, to preserve them as long as we can ; 
as Dr. John Brown says, “to let their wheels go 


| sweetly, to keep the girt firm round the old 


barrel; neither to over nor uncerwork our own 


| bodies, to listen to their teaching and their 


requests, their cries of pain and sorrow, and to 


| keep them, as well as our souls, unspotted from 


the world.” How much personal suffering 
knowledge of our individual weaknesses and 
peculiarities of constitution would have saved 
us: that violent attack of pneumonia that left 
lungs enfeebled, that fever from a malarious 


| district which broke down your strength, might 


huve been avoided in most cases. 

Simple remedies made use of in season would 
save expense and trouble also. Severe attacks 
of pneumonia, caused by heavy colds, have been 
prevented by the use of a mustard plaster, 


| taking care to avoid fresh cold. Eating several 


lemons daily is prescribed in cases of rheuma- 
tism. In cases ef spinal curvature, iu the 
young, | have known an eminent physician 
simply recommend bathing the spine with 
coarse salt and water, letting the wet salt soak 
into the spine as much as possible. Weak eyes 
may be benefitted by the same application, only 
they should not be exposed to draught or cold 
for some time after, on which account this 
remedy is best in warm weather, and the eyes 
should not be used for half an hour after. For 
many years I have found myself sv liable to heavy 
and continued colds in the winter months, that I 
must protect my lungs, not only by wearing 
red medicated flannel, but also an Alcock porous 
plaster, which I prefer to any other. It is 
cleanly, easily applied and comfortable,—being 
now prescribed by high medical authority as 
not impeding respiration, which is the case 
with ordinary strengthening plasters. In rheu- 
matic cases they are admirable. I would say, 
avoid quack remedies and pills; they may 
seem to relieve for the time, but often leave dis- 
astrous life-long effects. Constipation, which is 


a fruitful cause of many diseases, should be 
remedied by the use of proper food,—not in 
ordinary cases by medicine, which affords but 
temporary relief. Eat wheaten grits, coarse 
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grain food, apples, fruit, fresh and dried, exer- 
cise freely, and for several minutes night and 
morning inbale fresh air, closing the mouth, 
throwing back the shoulders, and retaining the 
air inhaled as long as you can comfortably. 
This has an excellent effect in strengthening the 
abdominal muscles. J.B OM. B. 
a eee ne 


A Family Diary. 


The following pleasant suggestion was made 
sometime ago by Scribner : 

“Tn a certain farm-house twenty years ago a 

reat blank-book was kept and labeled Home 
Journal. Every night some one made an entry 
in it. Father set down the sale of the calves, or 
mother the cut of baby’s eye-tooth; or perhaps 
Jenny wrote a full account of the sleighing 
party last night; or Bob the proceedings of the 
Phi Beta club; or Tom scrawled “Tried my new 
gun. Bully. Shot into the fence and hit Jobn- 
son’s old cat.” 

On toward the middle of the book there was 
an entry of Jenny’s marriage, and one of the 
younger girls had added a description of the 
bridesmaids’ dresses, and long afterward there 
was written, “This day father died,” in Bob’s 
trembling hand. There was a blank of many 
months after that. 

But nothing could have served better to bind 
that family of headstrong boys and girls together 
than the keeping of this book. They come 
back to the old homestead now,men and women 
with grizzled hair, to see their mother who is 
still living and turn over its pages reverently 
with many a hearty laugh or the tears coming 
into their eyes. It is their childhood come back 
again in visible shape.” 


English Recipes. 


At last we have an Elementary Cook-book, or 
Lessons in Cookery,by Eliza Youmans, (Appleton 
& Co.) being a Hand-book of the National Train- 
ing School for Cookery of South Kensington, 
London. Most volumes on the culinary art are 
mere compilations of recipes and therefore fitted 
for experienced cooks; the present explains the 
simplest operations in the kitchen. As the 
recipes in this are English we give a few of 
them without the careful explanation which fol- 
lows each 

YORKSHIRE Puppine.—Eight ounces of flour, 
one pint of milk, half a teaspoonful of baking 
powder, salt, two eggs. 

SEED Cakge.—Ten ounces of flour, two ounces 
of sugar, one teaspoonful of baking powder, one 
teaspoonful of caraway seeds, two ounces of 
clarified dripping, half a gill of milk, one egz, 
salt. 

Pitum CakeE.—One pound of flour, half a 
pound of fruit, (plums or currants,) quarter of a 
pound of dripping, quarter of a pound of sugar, 
ene egg, half a gill of milk, a teaspoonful of 
baking powder, salt, two ounces of candied peel. 

Corn-Starcu Cakke.—Quarter of a pound of 
corn starch, quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, 
two ounces of butter, one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, two eggs; time required about an hour. 
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To Wasu AN Iron Sauce-PAn.—Wash the 
sauce-pan well in soda and water. N. B.—All 
the black should be removed from the sides and 
the bottom; soap the palm of one hand or a 
brush and rub the inside of the sauce-pan. In 
washing any greasy utensil it is best if possible 
to use the hand instead of a flannel, as the cotton 
retains the grease, and keeps putting the grease 
on again, instead of taking it off; mix some 
sand and powdered soda together and then dip 
the soaped hand 5r brush into it and rub the inside 
of the sauce-pan until it is quite clean and 
bright. In the above is the English method, 
but in our experience for cleaning almost all 
household utensils, including glass, cutlery, 
floors, and nearly all substances except silver, 
we prefer Morgan’s two sapolios: the one for 
different wares, the other for quickly cleansing 
greasy work-stained hands. The sapolio being 
white does not darken the hands, and is invalua- 
ble for quickly cleansing tins 

Here is a recipe for 

ENGiisu PLumM Puppine.—Five ounces of 
bread crumbs, seven ounces of flour, one quar- 
ter of a pound of suet, the same of raisins, same 
of currants, two ounces of moist sugar, two 
ounces of candied peel, one teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder, two eggs, one gill of milk. 

Dr. Chalmers adds some forty pages to the 
book, in which are some assertions in regard to 
the benefit to be derived from the regular use of 
stimulants by healthy people, that, while in exact 
accordance with popular English custom and 
belief, may well horrify and startle an intelligent 
American J. B. M. B. 

sits es 
Uses of the Yucca. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

In one of the numbers of your valuable maga- 
zine of last year, you gave a description of a 
plant called Yucea, which we find identical 
with a plant which grows spontaneously in 
some parts of our forest, especially in sandy 
soils; we call it silk-grass, and admire it for its 
flowers, but value it more especially for its 
utility. The leaves of that plant is what we 
hang up our meat and beef by, and we find it 
better than anything else. I thought, perhaps, 
you might not be aware of that fact, and it is so 
useful and convenient, we write to you about it ; 
but if you know of it, you will pardon us fo1 
trespassing on your time or attention, and 
attribute it to our interest for the American 
Farmer 

I will state our mode of using the leaves :— 
Select the largest and toughest leaves, pour 
boiling water over them, and let stand until 
cold; then tear in strips three or four to each 
leaf, and insert the jointed end; one strip will 
hold a medium-sized ham. If very large, tie the 
stem ends of two strips together, and that will 
hold the heaviest piece of meat. You will find 
it requires very strong knots to be tied to keep 
from slipping. 

Yours respectfully, 

Worcester Co., Md. 

[We knew the utility of this plant in the way 
indicated by our correspondent, but she has our 
thanks for calling notice to it—Hds. A. F.] 


ELEN A. P. 
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BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY 


Clubs and Renewals. 


We desire to express our thanks to our friends, 
who, during the past month, have interested 
themselves in extending the circulation of the 
Notwithstanding the severe weather 
the 


Furine f 
much of month, which 
and made 
difficult, 


January are considerably in excess of the same 


prevailing during 


impeded — travel communication 


between neighbors our receipts for 
month of 1878, and the proportion of new sub- 
scribers is unusually great 

We hope efforts will not be remitted to still 
further extend to those who do not know it a 


knowledge of the American Furmer, and the 
useful fare it serves up every month to intelli 
gent We shall be greatly obliged by 


prompt renewals and the forwarding as early as 


readers. 


may be of club lists. 


On looking at the contents of this number, 
we do not see that we have much to apologize 
for iu lack of interesting and varied matter, 
but we have been compelled to omit a number 
of communications, which will be just as attract 
ive next month as this. The pressure on our 
pages requires us, too, to forego the insertion of 
We have in type an 
Ivy, which 


all engravings this month. 
interesting article from Mr. was 
crowded out of our January No. and again from 


this 
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WE WILL sEND, until further notice, to all 
new subscribers who may desire it, a pamphlet 
containing the prize essays of Edward Stabler 
and Commodore Jones, on the Renovation of 
Worn-out Lands. 


Freight Discriminations against Mary- 
land Farmers, 

The communication of Mr. Davis on another 
page is one which will attract attention,—the 
evil to which it refers being felt keenly on every 
side. The remedy will be found only after dis 
passionate inquiry ; but it would seem essential 
to the well-doing of our producing interests that 
the problem should be solved at a not distant 


day 


Acknowledgments 

(ren. Giddings kindly sent us in time for out 
Christmas dinner, from his Severn Vineyard, 
near Annapolis, a case of his wines, of a ripe 
enough age to show their true character and real 
grape flavor. The several brands are very dis 
tinct, and their known purity ought to bring 
them into wide use 

From Mr. 8. N. Hyde, of Harford Co., we have 
specimens of Jiis canned sugar corn and Trophy 
tomatoes. These are specialties of his, brought 
lo great pertec tion by ft long course of careful 
selection, and which he knows how to put on 


the market in an attractive form 


Our Advertisers. 
Mr. Durborow has taken a partner in his 
business, and the firm name will hereafter be J 


enlarged facilities 


& Co. With 


they will continue to keep the specialties here 


(. Durborow 


tofore handled by them, and also a general 
assortment of implements, fertilizers, seeds, &c 
Give them acall at their place of business, 35 
Light street 

Persons who contemplate planting in the 
spring are referred to the advertisements of 
Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry. The nurseries of 
this firm are, we believe, the most extensive in 
this country, and they offer a great assortment 
to select from, and a number of new varieties of 
fruits which are highly commended. 

Messrs. Dorsey, Moore & Co. have removed 
to more commodious quarters at 68 8. Calvert 
street, where they have on hand a large and 
varied stock of agricultural implements and ma- 
of well-known 


chinery, including a number 


specialties, an enumeration of which they pre- 
sent in a well-displayed advertisement. 
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Messrs. THomMas Norris & Son, one of the 
oldest firms in the agricultural line in this city, 
and thoroughly posted as to the wants of the 
trade, offer a large variety of seasonable and 
standard machinery and implements, to which 
they invite our readers’ attention. 


Dr. Maddox’s Paper on Wheat. 

Too late to insert in its place with his com- 
munications we received from Dr. Maddox the 
following addition to it, to which we give place 
here: 

“Edward Stabler, of Montgomery Co., made 
forty bushels of wheat per acre, 

William T. Hamilton, of Washington Cu., 
made last year, from one hundred and forty 
acres, four thousand nine hundred bushels of 
wheat—thirty-five bushels of wheat per acre, 
one-fifth corn land. Some of his near neighbers 
did not make balf as much.” 

The Dr. adds :—“Most of the parties men- 
tioned in my article are living, and can be con- 
sulted by interested in the wheat 
enlture?’ 


persons 


The attempt to 
weaken the force of our exposure of the low 


Maryland Farmer, in an 
motives and dishonest methods of its attack upon 
the aged author of an essay republished in a 
recent number of this journal, retorts in an abu- 
sive diatribe to which it cannot expect us to 
reply. We are quite willing that the community 
to both known should 
judge between us and the editor of that veracious 


which are somewhat 
journal, not only as to manners, but as to our 
respective Characters, morals and habits. 
Lt is not likely his opinions on subjects treated 
these of our 
readers, and they are certainly of none to us; 
hut 
quently repeated, often comes to have with some 
the effect of 
repeated assertion that the Committee on Awards 
would not have given Mr. Stabler the first prize 
for his essay had they known of the correspond- 


in pages are much interest to 


as a statement, however unfounded, fre- 


truth, we notice here his twice 


ence between some parts of it and the one of 
Thomas Moore given to the public a half century 
previously. 

Fortunately for the reputation of the com- 
mittee for good sense and discrimination, we have 
an authoritative refutal of this baseless assump- 
tion. On this point one of the judges wrote in 
October, 1848, as follows to Mr. Stabler, and 
xnother expressed his concurrence : 


“It is true that your brother’s essay [the 3d 
prize] does quote from T. Moore’s pamphlet, and 
that some similarity between your and his views 
upon deep plowing were observed by the committee. 
But in an essay upon the renovation of worn-out 
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lands, the committee saw, us every intelligent 
farmer would see, that deep plowing without 
thorough draining would not ‘renovate worn-out 
lands. Nor would thorough draining and deep 
plowing together effect that object without liming 
and manuring. Nor would lime and manure, 
added to draining and deep plowing, do, with- 
out a judicious rotation of crops, and a thorough 
stocking of the land with grasses. 

“It was the able, clear and thorough manner 
with which your essay treated all of these sev- 
eral subjects, as well as some I have not enume- 
rated, that won for it the unanimous award, as 
being by far the best essay presented.” 

To confirm what was said of the animus of 
this assailant of Mr. Stabler, we will quote his 
own language to that gentleman a few months 
before the awards were made. 

W. W. W. Bowie, alias “P. P.,” and afterwards 


the “associate editor,’ addressed to Edward 
Stabler, then distinguished for his skill and 


jntelligence as a practical agriculturist, and as 
much for his liberality in communicating his 
knowledge to others, a letter which, purporting 
to be of date May 30, was not mailed until June 
7, 1848, by which time its writer had learned of 
the prizes offered for the essays new in ques- 
tion; had probably made up his mind to com- 
pete, and was seeking for information to aid him 
in doing so. In this, after acknowledging how 
he had been profited by the suggestions pre- 
viously made him in an instructive letter of Mr. 
Stabler in reply to sundry inquiries on his part, 
and which he had “read o’er and o’er again,” he 
propounds a long series of other questions on 
the use and effects of guano, plaster, lime, &c., 
in the improvement of soils, and concludes : 

“The interrogatories I desire you to answer, 
and in advance accept my thanks for the reply 
you may make, while for the trouble Lput you 
to, you may feel assured that you reap a reward 
in the good you bestow upon your fellow-citi- 
zens of this region, and in the high estimate that 
we place upon your opinions, for 1 have per- 
mitted more than one friend to profit by your 
views in the January letter.” 

Yet few weeks elapsed before his weak and pro- 
fitless attack—lately renewed with added insult— 
upon this venerable farmer conspicuous for his 
disposition to aid his fellow-workers, and whose 
kind oftices to himself he had acknowledged in 
these and other more copious terms of gratitude. 
One who had read all the prize essays as well as 
that of this unsuccessful and unhappy caviler, 
indignant at the latter’s pitiful exhibition of ill 
humor and mortification, wrote the following, as 
applicable now as then : 


“Let the disappointed and the carpers growl 
and bark, because they could not do as well. 
Take no notice of them; they will find so little 
sympathy that they will skulk back into their 
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kennels as much mortified at their fruitless efforts 
to pull down as they were disappointed in their 
fruitless effort to bear off the prize.” 

We should stop here, save that certain other 
misrepresentations would seem to require to be 
set right. In one place jealousy is ascribed to us 
at the “growing prosperity of the Maryland 
In another, “E, Whitman, editor and 
proprietor,” who says his life “has been spent in 
agricultural pursuits,” asserts that he began that 


’ ” 
Furmer 


periodical in 1863, at which time the American 
Farmer and the Rurat REGISTER had become 
extinct, and that for ten years it had no rival in 
the fleld. 

The American Farmer suspended publication 
in 1861 and resumed in 1866, continuing until 
During this period it was 
After building it up and 
conducting it for some 25 years, we sold it 
for $14,000,—repurchasing it in 1871 at a figure 
much less. The publication of the Rural Regis- 
ter was stopped in 1863 because it had ceased to 


near the end of IS70 
not in our control 


be a profitable business, and those for whose 
benefit it was established were no longer in a 
condition to be advantaged by its continuance. 
Any implication that it ceased for want of means 
to continue it is false. Enjoying a competence 
ample for our maintenance, we simply did not 
care to continue a work which from the effects 
of the war would net an annual loss. 

Equally untrue is the assertion that the Mary- 
lund Farmer was, for ten years, the only agricul- 
tural periodical published here. It did not 
begin until 1864, and then as the Harmer and 
Mechanic > 
Farmer recommenced its issues in 1866. 


whilst, as noted above, the American 
An- 
other similar paper Was also in existence during 
a portion of this time, which we believe was 
quite as successful, pecuniarily, as the Maryland 
Farmer : the latter being maintained at a consid 
erable yearly loss, principally as a supposed use- 
ful medium for advertising, openly and covertly, 
the other and more profitable business of its 
“editor and proprietor.” 

That we do not teel aggrieved or jealous at the 
Maryland Farmer,” a pre- 
sentation of certain will make evident. 
When an assigninent was made for the benefit 
of his creditors a short time ago by the aforesaid 
“editor and proprietor,’ the accounts of this 
wonderfully successful journal, which talks of 
“thousands of open accounts on our [its] books,” 
were sold by the wasiynee for the magnificent 
sum of $150, and its title and good-will (always 
the really valuable portion of a publication of 


“great success of the 
facts 


As further illustrating the great success by 
which this Munchausen journal can not only 
“increase its usefulness” but “afford to be lib- 
eral,” we will add that in a notice which we have 
before us of proceedings against Ezra Whitman, 
adjudged a bankrupt, upon the application of his 
creditors, by the United States District Court in 
June, 1878, we find among others, aggregating 
something like $60,000 to $70,000, sums due to 
several parties named, (with assets not likely to 
yield 5 cents on the $1 of liabilitfes): 

Smith, Dixon & Co., $1,213.35 (for paper fur- 
nished this “successful” Maryland Farmer.) 

W. H. Peters & Son, $130.50 (for folding and 
binding do.) 

5. S. Mills, $500.00 (“conducting editor” of do.) 

E. Stabler, Jr. & Co., $600.73 (for coal for 
driving press of do.) 

Which exhibit gives us, so far as the dimmed 
vision of “garrulous old age” can perceive, no 
grounds for envy or discontent. 

We will add (and it has only itself to thank 
for these revelations of its mendacity and ef- 
frontery) that the few persons who do see the 
Maryland Farmer will be surprised to learn— 
recalling those “thousands of open accounts” 
and its rodomontade about being read by more 
farmers, &c., “than any other paper which circu- 
lates in the middle or Southern States” —that we 
happen to know, that of its December edition, 
just as it proclaimed it had “more than doubled” 
}its advertisers and subscribers within the past 
| year, it circulated through the mail 260 pounds, 
jor about the enormous number of 1,050 copies. 
| Excluding exchanges, deadheads, and those upon 
|}whom it is foisted nolens volens, how many 
| bona fide subscribers has it? Is not this evi- 
dence overwhelming that “the farmers, planters, 
| merchants, mechanics and others interested in 
agriculture” are begging for it like children ery- 
‘ing to be comforted with Mother Winslow’s 
| Soothing Syrup? 





[jlustrious colleague, so long “battling for the 
| rights of farmers at great cost of labor and 
| money, and regardless of consequences” —espe- 
| cially regardless of consequences—and so long 
| puffing up the implements, seeds and fertilizers 
dispensed by the “editor and proprietor,” doubt- 
| less as a labor of love, accept our congratula- 
tions ! 
| To quote your own elegant language, such a 
|success is “MOST GRATIFYING! and has 
satisfied its correspondents, advertisers and all 
its friends, as well as the proprietor, that the 


any character) were not sold at all, because he | public appreciate the value and usefulness of 
found they had NO MARKETABLE value / 


the Maryland Farmer.” 
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ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL OF RURAL AFFAIRS 
FOR 1879. Luther Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y. 
Price 30 cents. An instructive and valuable 
little volume, containing, besides the usual astro- 
nomical matter, some excellent chapters, pro- 
fusely embellished and illustrated with engrav- 
ings on improving public roads, cons'ructin 
lightning rods, pure water, farm buildings anc 
country improvements, ice-houses, improved 
farm machinery, &c. 

THE Sun ALMANAC, 1879. A. S. Abell & Co., 
Baltimore. It would be hard to find more useful 
information oy matters of general interest in so 
concise and attractive a form as in this year’s 
edition of this publi ation, which cannot but be 
a useful companion and reference in thousands of 
families. 

We are indebted to Mr. ALBERT CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Vermont Merino Breeders’ 
Assuciation, Middlebury, Vt., for a copy of the 
ist volume of its Register, a work which appears 
to have been prepared at the cost of much labor 
and care. It is very handsomely gotten up. and 
the price ($2) is less than its actual cost. It con- 
tains several valuable papers on topics of impor- 
tance connected with the Merino Sheep, and te 
any interested in that animal its purchase will 
be a paying investment. 


The Late Edward Wilkins. 

At a meeting on the 5th instant of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Maryland Horticultural 
Society, the death of Col. Edward Wilkins, a 
vice-president and one of the most useful mem- 
bers of the society, having been announced, it 
was voted that it is proper to place on record 
and make public an expression of the deep sor- 
row occasioned by the loss of a citizen of the 
State who had done so much to foster and «le- 
vate horticulture and pomology, and whose 
active and disinterested effurts to promote the 
success of this society always merited our 
gratitude and icleanevinlgment. 

Wm. B. Sanps, Sec’y. Wa. H. Perot, Pres’ t. 

The American Farmer—Its Past and 
Future. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Allow me to offer my congratulations to the 
Amertcan Farmer on the attainment of its three- 
score years. Wiata life of useful thought and 
labor is included in those sixty years. Seven 
hundred and twenty issues; thirty-seven 
thousand pages; seventy thousand columns; 
four and a half millions of lines; thirty-three 
and three-quarter millions of words; written, 
printed aod distributed to ti-e farmers of the 
State! Not words of levity and folly, but words 
of sound advice, words of weighty counsel and 
ripe experience gathered from every quarter of 
the earth. Well may the farmers of Maryland 
take an honest pride in the old Farmer! What 
wonderful changes have taken place in agricul- 
ture since 1819! Then a cow was a cow, and a 
hog was a hog; Durham, Devon, Holstein and 
Ayrshire were unknown ; Cliesters, Berkshires, 
Sufféfks and Poland-Chinas were unheard of, 
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and the idea of gathering and preparing crops 
for market by steam-power was only a dream 
of the enthusiast, or the vagary of insanity, if 
such an idea at all existed. But as wonderful 
and rapid as the -progress of agriculture bas 
been, it has hardly kept pace with the advance 
of scientific discovery in other directions.— 
Farmers as a class are “slow of heart to believe” 
in and apply science to their business operations ; 
one grand cause of which has been the enor- 
mous cost of the improvements they have been 
called upon to adopt. And yet it is marvellous 
how backward most of us are to apply new 
methods when the cost is nothing or merely 


nominal. How persistently we stick to the old 
ruts! Is there more than one farmer ip this 
State who has ventured to try the French 


method of preserving corn fodder? How many 
are willing to test Groff’s principle and practice 
of wheat cnlture? 

The agricultural papers have year after year 
proved and insisted upon the advantages of roots 
as food for stock, and yet there are not perhaps 
ten farmers within a radius of twenty miles of me 
who care to cultivate anything more as a root 
crop than a few potatoes and turnips for family 
consumption. 

And now, as the Farmer has given so much 
valuable information and counsel to farmers, 
will you permit an old farmer to give a word 
of advice to the Farmer? This is, keep at it, 
line upon line, precept upon precept, bere a lit 
tle and there a little, and encourage yourself 
with the reflection that the results will be far 
more glorious in the future than they have been 
in the past. LECTURER. 

Fairlee, Md. 

[The calculation of our correspondent will 
hardly hold good, as up to 1844 the American 
Farmer was published as a weekly, and during 
Yet its total contribu 
doubtless 


the war its issue ceased. 
tions to agricultural literature 


much greater than our friend figures up. 
Eds. A. 


are 
F.| 
Kind Words for the Farmer. 


At this season of the year, our correspondence 
abounds with many words of appreciation, by 
the friends of the Farmer, of its work. We 
annex a few: 

A Charles Co., Md., friend (W. W. C ) in send 
a small club, regrets it is not larger, and adds: 

“If my neighbors enjoyed reading the Farmer 
as much as I do, [ think they would be willing 
to sell a pig or something else to raise the 
amount of subscription, sooner than do without 
it. I have been a subscriber so long, I should 
feel as if I had lost a friend should I stop the 
Farmer.” 

A. H. J., Cremona, Baldwin Co., Ala., writes: 
“T was a subscriber to the American Farmer 
from 1850 to 1861 inclusive. | concluded to try 
the old Farmer again, and I am glad to say that 
I think it is +till better than in its best days of 
the olden time.” 

J. C., Charles Co., Md., writes :—“It is a work 
worth any man’s having.” 
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J. E. H., Gordonsville, Va., writes :—“ You are 


(in my opinion) doing a good work for the 
farmer. I have taken nearly every agricultural 


periodical published in the United States, and 
am free to say that, for Maryland, Virginia and 
North Carolina, your production is far superior 
to any other now published.” 

L. N., Pendleton, 8. C., in remitting, says :-— 
“L highly appreciate your Jovrna/, and hope you 
will continue to send it.” 

S. B. A., Wicomico Co., Md., says:—The past 
year, S78, has been the first year of my acquaint- 
ance with the Furmer, and I prize it above 
all others of its kind | ever saw. Every single 
copy has been worth more to me than the 
vear’s subscription. [tis as full of valuable and 
interesting reading as an egg is of meat. It 
ought to be in the hands of every cultivator of 
the soil; it is worth more than its price to the 
cultivator of a single acre of land.” 

A. L. S., Warren Co., N. C., writes :—“The 
Farmer has become an every-day companion 
that I can’t consent to do without.” 

O. N. B., Charles Co., Md., says:—“It has 
always given me pleasure to assist the circula 
tion of the noble old journal, The American 
Farmer, which | have been reading and study- 
ing for now thirty-odd years.” 

H. B. D., Charlestown, W. Va., says :—“In your 
case I can truthfully say ‘the laborer is worthy 
of his hire.’ ” 

S.G. F, Kg. Wim. Co., Va., writes :—“Being a 
constant and regular reader to your journal 
since 1850, (except during the war,) I feel 
unwilling to part with it, and send you the sub- 
scription I have been paying for 30 or 40 years ; 
wishing you an extensive circulation, and a 
long and happy continuance of the useful life of 
your senior.” 

Our brethren of 


the press, too, say many 


pleasant things of the Farmer. 


The AMERICAN FakMER, published by Samuel 
Sands & Son, Baltimore, commenced a new 
volume on the Ist inst. This old and reliable 
agricultural journal continues to sustain the high 
reputation it has enjoyed, and it takes a step 
forward in every interest of the farmer. The 
subscription price falls far short of its real 
worth.— Maryland Journal, Towsontown. 

For sound, practical sense, the kind of sense 
that will help the farmer to see his interests 
clearly and teach him how to manage so as to 
best promote those interests, the “Farmer” stands 
well in the front rank of agricultural journals. 
To quote its own words, and we can certify that 
they are truthful and to the point: It “aims to 
be a useful publication. It seeks to suit the 
needs and tastes of thoughtful and intelligent 
farmers. Its object is to put before its readers 
the best thoughts ef the most successful practical 
men,” &c. ‘his it does and does it well, none 
better. We commend it right heartily. — Nelson 
Co. ( Va.) Examiner. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER.—This most excel- 
lent journal has been received, freighted as usual 
with valuable lore to the farming world. We 


do not recognize an agricultural magazine in 
the country that is more worthy of the patron- 
age of the farming public.—ZLancaster 


armer. 
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It is replete with information and should be 
taken by every farmer. Published by Samuel 


| Sands & Son, Baltimore.— Frederick (Md.) Bram 


| and kindred subjects.”— 


iner. 

“Replete with interesting articles on farming 
Kaston (Md.) Star. 

“It is full of seasonable instruction, all of it 
evidently from praciiéarand able hands.— Louis 
burg (N. C.) Times.. 

“Tt is full of matter, interesting and useful to 
the farmer. The price is so low that every tiller 
of the soil should take a copy.”—- Voorefield 
(W. Va.) BKraminer. 

“Freighted with valuable reading, has arrived 
Every planter should subscribe for it. “lt is much 
better now than it ever was.”’—Chesterfield (S 


| (1) Hyperion 


| well-earned reputation.”- 


| tions until our next. 


“One of the oldest and best agricultural jouw 
nals published in the United States.”——-/Harre de 
(rrace (Mad.) Republican. 

“Maintains its high standard of practical use 


_fulness.”—Onancock Eastern Virginian 


“An excellent agricultural monthly, and is 
especially adapted to this latitude. Every farm 
er should have it, as it will give him many times 
its cost in valuable information in the course of 
a year.” — Easton ( Md.) Ledyer. 

“This old journal fully sustains its high and 
Amherst ( Vu.) Enter 
prise 

“This old and highly-interesting farm journal 
is very valuable to every farmer, and its lew 
price of $1.50 per year should place it in the 
home of every tiller of the soil. Now is the 


| time to subscribe.” — Laurel ( Md.) Gleaner 


“Mr. Sands has been publishihg an agricultu 
ral journal so -long, and with such steady and 
earnest devotion to the best principles of good 
farming, that the agriculturists of our State can 
scarcely tind a better adviser anywhere. Both 
the original and selected articleS of the present 
number are valuable and cover a very wide 
field, embodying the testimony of experts and 
the result of experiments in each special case. 
The editorial department is, as always, frank, 
fearless and full of common sense.”— Baltimore 
Evening Bulletin. 


This Month’s No. of the American 
Farmer. 


We present in this No. the testimony of 
ninety or more practical farmers upon agrical- 
ture and kindred subjects, besides the excellent 
texchings of our lady friends in the Home ~ 
Department,—all of which, except one article, is 
original. We hive given a supplement of 8 pages 
to accommodate our correspondents, and still 
are obliged to omit several valuable contribu- 
The high appreciation of 
our journal among the various agricultural and 
horticultural societies and clubs. and the Patrons 
of Husbandry, in this and the adjoining States, 
has secured to us from 150 to 200 what may be 
termed emphatically recruiting stations for the 


| circulation of the Farmer—the officers and 


members of which feeling impelled to use their 
efforts in its behalf, knowing as they do that its 
circulation among the people tends to the pros- 
perity and success of their respective associa- 
tions. 














Death of an Old Subscriber to the 
American Farmer. 





A letter from a subscriber in Northumberland 
Co.,Va., remitting his subscription for 1879, says : 

“T noticed the death of two prominent friends 
of the Farmer in the January No. Your oldest 
subscriber in this section (WARNER Hunr) died 
on the 8th of last November. He was born 
August 15th, 1804. 
subscrib r to the Farmer for over 40 years He 
was a good farmer, and one of our best citizens. 
For many years he was an officer of this county, 
and gave universal satisfaction. The poor wil! 
miss him sadly. He was the last of our old Va 
gentlemen. With best wishes, lam yours, truly.” 


Maker at the 


Have the courage to obey your 
risk of being ridiculed by men. 
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Baltimore Markets—January 31. 
Flour.— Low grades are firm and in demand. Prices 


are quoted as follows: Howard Street Super $3@3.25, 
do. do. Extra $3.75@4.25; do. do. Family $4.50.25; do. do. 
do. trade bran’s $5.25425.50; Western Super $3@3 26; 
do. Extra $3.75@4.25; do. Family ay o. do. trade 
brands $5.256@5.50; City Mills Super $2.75(@3.23: de. do. 
Extra $3.50@4; do. do. Rio brands Extra $5. 25@5.50; 
spring-Wheat Family $4.25@4.75; Minnesota patent 
$6.50@7.25: fancy brands $6.25; fine $2.5U@2.75; Rye 
Flour $2.7%@3; Corn Meal, City Mills ? brl., $2.65; do. 
do. City Mills ® 100 Ibs. $1@1.05; do. Western do. 95 cts 

w heat.— Moderately active and in fairdemaid. We 
quote as follows, viz: Southern red, fair to prime, $1.08 
(@$1.07; upper Maryland and Pennsylvania red track 
$1. 06; Pennsylvania No. 2 red epot $1.15%: Western No. 
2 red spot $1.05%; do. ao. do. February delivery $1.05%; 
do. do. do. March do. $1.06%; do. do do. April do. $1.06 

Corn.— Quiet, with light transactions. We quote, 
viz: Southern white 45 cts.; do. yellow 42@45 cta.; 
Wester. steamer spot 59% cts.; do. mixed do. 44 cta.; 
do. do. February delivery 43% cts.; do. do. March do 
444 cts.; do. do. April do. 4444 cts. 

Oats.— Keceipts light. We quote: Western mixed 
28 cts.; do. light mixed 29@30 cts.; do. white 30q@31 cts.; 
Southern 30@31 cts; Pennsylvania «1 @30 cts. 

Rye.—Steady at 56@58 cts. for g lo prime. 

Cotton.—Fairly active. We quote as follows: Mid- 
— pik abe cents; Low Middling 8%@9 cents; Strict 
Good Ordii nary 84(@8% cents; Good Ordinary 8¥ centa 

Hay and Straw.—Dull. We quote ow Ceci 
County Timothy $12@13; fai: to prime Md Pa. Timo- 
thy $10@11; Mixed Hay $8@1i; C over liay 8a Wheat 
Straw $6; Oat do. $7@8; Rye do. $10@11 

Live Stock .— Beef Cattle - Dull, with quotations aa 
follows: Best on sale $4.25@5.12; generally rated firat- 
class $3.75@4.25; medium or good fair uality ®. Aw te 
ordinary thin Steere, Oxen and Cows $3 50(a)2 ich 
Cows - Common ones in full supply and dull; * ones 
indemand. We quote at $25@ 10? head. Swine.— Sales 
at wholesale market yesterday ru'ed from 44@5¥ cents 
? th. net. (20 per cent. off live weight.) Sheep—Sold 
according to quality at 34@5¥ cents ® tb. gross, the 
prospects being for higher prices. 

Provisions.— Market firm, with upward tendenc 
We quote: Bulk Shoulders, packed, new 4 cents; do. L 
(. Sides, do., do. 5% cents; do C. R. Sides, do., do. 5 
cents; Bacon Shoulders, old, 444 cents; do., do. new 4% 
cents; do. C. R. Sides, new 5% cents; do. Hams, sugar 
cured, new, 9%@10 cents; do Breasts, 6@6¥ cents; Lard, 
Refined, tierces,7 cents. Dressed Hogs.—We quote as 
ranging from $3.50@4.25 ¥ 100 Ibs. Butfer—Choice West- 
ern firm and active; pA quality is slowof sale. We 
quote Western tubs dairy, good to choice fresh, 14@22 
cents; factory do. 12@20 cents; near- by Roll 12@ 16 cents 
Cheese -Dull and heavy. We quote N. Y. State, good to 
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choice T¥@9¥ cents; Western, good to full cream, 64@ 
8 cents. Eggs ] Fresh 2(@26 cents; pickled 1%@ 
20 cents ¥ dozen ‘oulivyy Turkeys 1K@11 cents; Chick- 
ens S@9 cents: Geese fiat cents; Ducks 10@11 cents for 
undrawn; drawn | to2 cents ® th. hicher. 

Wool.- Unwashec, coarse ® tb., AX@ 22 cents: do. do 
fine ¥ Ip., 1%@21 cents: do. tubwashed, coaree ¥ th , 3@ 
31 cents; do. de. fine 1 , 28a 30 cents: do. fleece washed 
30@31 cents. 

Tobaceo. — Liuht 





receipts of Maryland, with 
market quitt and nominal We ouote; Mary- 
land, inferior and frosted, $1.5%a2.00; sourd com- 
mon, $2.5¥@°; good common, $3.50@5: niddling, $6 
@$i: good to fine red, $§(@ 10: fancy, $10 c¢ 15; Virginia 
common and good lugs, $45.50; common to medium 
leaf, $\a8; fair to good leaf, $8a 10; selections, $12a@ 1h. 

Produce.- Prices are as follows for the articles 
named, viz: Apples-——New York State, ? bri.. $1.75 
(@$2.25; Apples— Eastern, ¥ bri., $1.60(@1.65; Beans— 
N. Y. Medium, ¥ bus., $1.45@1 50; Peas, black-eye, 
bue.. $1.15@ 1.18; Peas, Western green, ? bus, $1.20Ka 
$1.30: Potatoes, Early Rose, +* bus., $1.10: do 
Pesech Blows do. 35@% cents; do. Mercers do. 
cents: do. Sweet. ® bri . $1.00¢a 1.25; Onions, © bri... $2.25; 
Beeswax, ? Ih.. 2a cents; G ice yg. tH. &% cents; 
Seneca Koot, ® [h.. 34a38 cents: Virginia Snake, ¥ Ih 
10@12 cents; Feathers. ¥ th., 35@40 cents; Hides—dry 
country, ¥ th., 1415 cents; Sheeps’ Pelts, each, 50 cente 
@$1..0; Tallow- country, ¥ Ih.. tt@7 cents; Broom Corn, 
¥ th.. 3a 5k cents; Soap—country, ? Ib., 4@6 cente 








New Advertisements 


John Saul.— Plants, Seeds, Trees, & 

Ellwanger & Barry Trees 

Ellwanger & Barry.— Roses 

J. C. Wood & Co.—Roees, &c.. by mail 

Gibson & Pennett —Raspberry Plants, & 

John Cook.—Grapes. Strawberries, Raspberries, &« 
Cromwell & Congde Seeds. Plants, Trees 
Cromirell & Congdon. —'lrees for Spring P lanting. 
Wm. Corse & Sons.—Fruit and Ornamental Trees 


Jno. S. Collins Strawberry, Raspberry, and other 
Plants. 
Inniasfallen Greenhouses Roses, &« 


Lawrence & Taylor.—Consignments Solicited. 

Shaw & Co.—Agents Wanted 

Thos. Norris & Sor Agricultural Implements and 
Machines 

Cromicell & Congdon.—Implements and Tools 

Jno. ©. Durborow & Implements, Fertilizers, &e 

Dorsey, Moore & Co-—Farm Machines, Implements, 
Seeds, & 

Slifer & Woodeard.—Agricultural Implements, &« 

@. L. Coulson & Co.— Bone Dust and M. at 

Mann & (o.—Patents Obtained 

Noah Walker & (o —C\ thiers. 

Walter's Importing (o.—Watches. 


Jersey Bull Valves 2 


= OR SALI 


TRINON, dropped Sept. 24, 1878; Sire, Davy Boy 2d, 
(2,527:) Dam, Tyson's Minnie 3d, (5,684.) 

LUTHER OF BRIGHTON, dropped Nov. 0, 
1878; Sire, Luther of Baltimore, (2,809 ;) Tom. Tyson's 
Minnie. (5,401. 

Both came i. 0 fine 
bargain. 


Butter Stock. Will be soid a 
American Farmer Agency. 
G. O. BROWN, Manager. 


FREE BY MAIL FOR $1.00: 


50,000 Roses and other Choice Plants. 

100,000 Sharpless and Crescent Seedlings and other 
fine varieties of Strawberry Plants. 

60,000 Raspberries, including New Rochelle, Henri 
etta, Gregg, &c 

50,000 Grape Vi ines, as Moore's Early, Brighton, and 
other choice sorts. 

100,000 Seedling Evergreens, Shrubs, &c., in variety. 

OF ane ial Mail List Free. Address 
. WOOD & BRO., Nurserymen and Florists, 
Fishkill, N. Y. 


ROSES 


By mail, post-paid, (on own roots) 25 cents apiece, $2.00 
per Som $12.00 per hundred. Large plants (budded or 
rn own roots) per express at purchaser's expense, 5) cents 
apiece, $4 00 per dozen. he most select collection 
in America. Send for Catologue, with colored piate, 
l0c ; plain, free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N.Y. 
GOOD CURE for HARD TIMES 


A SLANT ATION OF EARLY PRC- 
100 1c and LIANCE Ra spherries. 

-, FOK SALE; aioe 200,000 

Cinderela and Continental Strawberry 
100, Millions of other Plants, Trees, etc. Evervy- 
thing mew, novel and rare. Prices low. Send for 
Descriptive Circular to GIBSON & BENNETT, 
Aurserymen aid Fruit-Growers, Wc -dbary, N.J. 


Lawrence & Taylor, 
76 ALDERSGATE STREET 
London, E. C., England. 


Receive Consignments of Dairy and Agricultural 
Produce for sale in the LARGEST AND Best MARKET IN 
THE WorLD. Commission: 

For Consig suments un der £°0—4 per cent. 
. £ 00—3 per cent. 

“ over £100—2 per cent. 

&c.. paid tree of charge 






F Money 
advanced on Consignments witheut In- 
terest. Account Sales and Cash promptly remitted. 


Bankers: National Provincial Bank of England. 
Te'egraph address: TAY RENC ent L Sean. 





POT PWELVE Everes>svuu 


1ROSES 


Snitable for immediate flowering, 
labelled. Your choice from 125 fine - 
sorts. Choice Geraniums and oth: 
plants at same prices, New Crin 
va Rose added qratison Borders. Cé 


logue free, Innisfallen Greenhouses, Springfield, 








2 7 7 & month and expenses guaranteed to Ar ents. 
e Outfit free. Suaw & Co.. AV@USTA, » MAIN E. 
Strawherry, Raspherry, Black- 
berry, Currant,  Grape- Vines, 
teparagus Roots, Peach- Trees. 


100 SELECTED VARIETIES. 


renuine stock. Quality beat. Prices lowest. Send for free 
( Soneieene to JIHN S. CLLLINS, Moorestown, New Jor ey. 


ISi9, PRICE REDUCED — $1.50. 
THE NURSERY 
A Monthly Magazire for Youngest Readers. 
Superbly illastrated. Send 6 cents for aspeci- 
men copy and premium list. Subscribe now, and get 

lastnumber of this year free. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Broomfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


SLIFER & WOODWARD, 


DEALERS IN 


SHEDS, 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


166 N. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. 
8" Send for Catalogue 

















We offer for 8 


ring of —. ated largest and most com- 
plete stock J 


» the U 


if 


Fruit Trees, Grape ~ Strawberries, «m- 
bracing all the nev and valuable varieties. 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, deciduous 
and evergreen 

Roses a «peciaity—all the finest sorts. 

Green and Hot-Hoase Plants, including 
novelties. 

Descriptive 
prepaid to customers, free; to others, on receipt of 
stamps as follows: 

No. I, Fruite, 
cts.; plain, 10 cts. 


best 


No. 2, Urnamental Trees, etc., 
with plate, 25 cts.; plaln, 15 cts. No. 3, Green- 
house, Free. No. 4, Wholesale, Free, and No. 5, 
Catalogue of Roses, with colored plate, 10 cts.; 
plain, Free. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 


John Saul’s 


CATALOGUE OF 





New, Rare and Beautiful Plants. 


Wiil be ready in February with a colored plate. 


The following new Plants are offered: New 
CROTONS, DRACENAS and other fine foliage 
Plants. New ROSES, French and English,— 
Mad. Welch, Mabel Morris, &. New GERA- 
NIUMS, new PELARGONIUMS, new DAH- 
LIAS, &e. 
VAN HERITTA, RUELLIA MACRANTHA 
and other New Plants. 


New CALADIUMS, GLOXINIAS, VIO- 
LETS, FERNS, ALOCACIAS, &c., with an 


immense stock of new and beautiful plants 
well grown, all of which are offered at low 
rates. 

ROSES. 


An immense stock of all the new and standard 
varieties grown in pots on own roots—CHEAP. 


Fruit and Ornameutal Trees. 


New PEARS, new PEACHES, with a large | 
stock of Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, Cher- 
ries, (standards and dwarfs,) Grape 
Vines, Small Fruits, &. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, in great variety, for Parks, 
Lawne, Gardens, &. EVERGREENS of all sizes, of 
best quality and at the lowest rates. VEGETABLE 
SEEDS of the finest quality, fresh and pure, grown by 
myeelf or especially for me, or my importation.— 
FLOWER SEEDS.—Being extensively eagaged in im- 
porting and growing new and rare plants, consequently | 
my facilities for seed-saving are unequaled. 

The following Catalogues, with others, now ready. 
Mailed Free: 

No. 1.—A descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees. 

No. 2.—A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural and 
Flower Seed. 

No. 5.— Descriptive Catalogue of a selection of Roses. 

No. 6.—A Catalogue of New, Rare and Beautiful 
Plants, with a colored plate, free to customers; to 
others, 10 cents. A plain copy to all applicants free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


CHOISZA ternata, BERTALONIA | 


_THE AMERIOAN FARMER. 


| 


and I\lustrated priced Catalogues sent | 


with colored plate, (new edition,) 15 | 
| Office Patapsco N 


TREES fur SPRING PLANTING 


We have a large and fine stock of APPLE, PEACH, 
Standard and Dwarf PEARS, CHERRY, PLUM, NEC- 
TARINE AND APRICOT, TREES, BLACKBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, &c, 

EB” SHAVE TREES, EVERGREENS, VINES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS. at 
low prices. Catalogues FREE. Address 


CROMWELL & CONGDON, 


51 Light St., Baltimore. 


urseries. 


SEEDS. PLANTS. TREES. 


We will mail = combined C ATALOGUE OF FLOW- 
ERS AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, GREENHOUSE anp 
BEDDING PL ANTS, FRUIT AND SHADE TREES 
AND EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, SMALL FRUITS, &c.,- 
&c., free to all applicants. Address 


CROMWELL & CONGDON, 
5] LIGHT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


CROMWELL & CONGDON, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





Dealers in every description of AGRICULTURAL 
AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, including 
in part, PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE-SHOVEL PLOWS, CORN- 


SHELLERS, TELEGRAPH HAY AND FODDER- 
CUTTER, and full stock leading Implements for the 
Farm and Garden. Address, 


CROMWELL «& CONGDON, 


Baltimore, Md, 








—————ne 
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= MM. FER RY&( Co's” 


=jLLUSTRATED ~ 
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TRADE MARK 





It con- 


all applic ants. < 
ed plates, 500 engravings, 


tains 2 colo 








about 150 pages, nd full descriptions 
prices and dire 2 geo ing over 1200 
varieties of Ve abl id 4 “is ve 18, Finats, Roses, 


Invaluable to all Se Ba for 


D. M. F ERRY & CO. ‘Detroit 4 


ELVIRA GRAPE-VINES 


AND 


All the Leading Varieties at Low Rates, 





STRAWBERRI ES—GREAT 
AMERICAN, CAPTAIN JACK, SHARP- 


| LESS, CRESCENT SEEDLING, and all new 
| and old kinds, with RASPBERRIES, BLACK- 


BERRIES, CURR ANTS, ASPARAGUS 
Roots, TUBEROSES, GLADIOLUS, &c. 
15 000 square feet of gluss devoted to flowers. 
Orders will be promptly attended to if left at 
my store, No. 91 N. Charles St., Baltimore, or 
addressed to JOHN COOK, 
Carroll P. O., Baltimore Co., Md 
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: FIRST CLASS 
4 THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 


Steam Engines, Horse-Powers and Plain Thrashers. Reapers and Mowing Machines. All kinds 
Harvesting Tools. Walking Cultivators, latest improvement. TRON AGE and Common 
Cultivators. GENUINE Malta Double-Shovel Plows. Corn Shellers, Wheat Fans, Straw 
Cutters. DIAMOND IRON PLOW, the Plow of theday OUR OWN ACME 
PLOW, getting very popular. All the Standard Plows in the market. TEMPLE’S CELE- 
BRATED CUCUMBER PUMPS, with Porcelain-lined Cylinder. Very superior FARM 
WAGONS. Field and Garden Seeds, fresl and reliable. Supplied by 
THOMAS NORRIS A SON, Vonufacturers ond Dealers, 


No 42 Light Street, Baltimore. 


Dorsey, Moore & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN STANDARD 


Anricnitiral Implements and Machinery. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Studebaker Farm and Freight Wagons, Adamant, Wiard and Ohio Chilled 
Plows, Cornell Cob Shellers, Thomas Patent Smoothing Harrows, 
Big Giant Corn and Cob Mills, lron Age Cultivators, Daniels 
Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Lion do. do., Queen City 
Steam Engines, Shaker Separators, &c., &c. 

Sole manufacturers of MONTGOMERY’S IMPROVED ROCKAWAY GRAIN 
FANS,—the best and cheapest Fan made in the country for the farmer. 
PRE FD SURES A SPECT, SCSERD TOE MLOSTRATED CIROU- 
DORSEY, MOORE & CoO. 

Responsible Agents wanted. 68 S. Calvert Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


COULSON’S 
Pure Ground Bone, 


STRICTLY PURE 
BON FB MBAL. 














“oe a 





= 
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gar Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane, 
North of Greenmount Cemetery. 


EDW’D L. COULSON, 


Office, 100 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore. 
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J. C. DURBOROW. FRANK A. KISSELL, of Springfield, O. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW & CO. 


No. 35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL AGENT FOR THE 


“SUPERIOR” GRAIN DRILL, 


Having a PERFECT FORCE FEED and aPERFECT 
FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. NO BUNCHING 
OF THE GRAIN. THE STRONGEST AND BEST 
MADE DRILL IN THE MARKET. [Send for 
Price-List and Circulars. 


ALSO GENERAL AGENT FOR 


Meadow King Howers aid King of Lawn” Mowers, 


And dealer in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS of the most improved kinds: 


Farm Grist Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, &. 


(te Also Fertilizers and Seeds. Send for Circular and Price-List to 


JOHN C. DURBOROW & CO. 


35 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ASBESTIIS, etre by FIRE or ACD. | 


Do Your Own Painting and Roofing. 


H. W. JOHNS’ Celebrated ASBESTOS LIQUID PAINTS, ready for use— finest spelt, for outside and 
inside work. The best ROOF PAINT in the world—makes leaky roofs and walls water-tight. 

FIRE-PROOF PAINT. OUR PACKAGES CONTAIN FROM 10 to 12 PER CENT. MORE PAINT 
than is usually sold for same quantity. Also, ASBESTOS ROOFING. light, strong and easily applied. Boiler 
Covering, Steam Packing, &c. Al-o, the HYDRO-PNZUMATIC FIRE EXTINGUISHER. The ZAPFLE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHING COMPOUND. ROW’sS FIRE ESCAPE. The most simple and effective enemies of Fire 
known. ~®@~ SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


86 ly F. H. WILSON, 37 Light St.. near Lombard. 


MIeGINNIS HARROW. 


From Mr. J. D. Guthrie, of Shelby county, Ky., State Grange Purchasing Agent, and famous 
grower of Long-Wooled Sheep. 

















SHELBYVILLE, Ky., May 6th, 1878. 

Messrs. M’Grinnis, TAYLOR & HOLDERBY: 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to your request for my opinion, I take pleasure in saying the M’Ginnis 
Harrow has given universal satisfaction. 

It pulverizes deéply, and its smoothing capacity is equal to any Harrow I have ever tried. 

It stands unrivaled for destroying the toughest sods with its knife-like teeth, perfectly reducing 
the sod with two harrowings, presenting a thorough seed-bed for any kind of grain or seed. 

Its draft is much lighter than the ordinary Harrow. 

It is equal to th: Thomas Harrow in lightness of draft, while it possesses decided advantages 
over the Thomas in DEEP PULVERIZATION, STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 

I have said thus much from observation of its working on the field. 

While the Thomas Harrow is better adapted for the shallow covering necessary for very small 
seeds, for general purposes I think the M’Ginnix Patent Is WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Yours truly, J. D. GUTHRIE. 
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OSAGE OR ANGE "AYRSHIRES FOR SALE. 


| One IMPORTED COW, W, three HEIFERS, and one 
HEDGE PLANTS BULL CALF, claimed by their owner to be equal to any 
| in the world. Wonld exchange in part for SHORT 
In large or small lots, at very low rates. Also, Peach | HORNS. For particulars, address, 
Trees, Apple Trees, Wilson Blackberry, Raspberry, | American Farmer Agency, 


Strawberry, Asparagus, etc. Prices on application, 
stating what is wanted. R. 8. JounsTon, Stockley, Del G. O. Brown, Manager. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 
CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send, on application, their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., §c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS 


NOAH WALHBRER ck& CO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


Nos. 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


WARRANTED WATCHES ONLY $3 EACH 
$12 WATCHES 


For ya $3 Each. 


A BANKRUPT STOCK OF WATCHES, 


Warranted for One Year. 


This bankrupt stock of Watches must be closed out 
in 90 days. The former price of these Watches 
was g12. 00 ench, They are silvered case and open 
face, all one style, and of French manufacture, the 
movements of which being well Known the world over 
for their fine finish. They are used on railroads and 
steamboats, where accurate time is required, and 
give good satisfaction. Think of it, a $12.00 Watch for 
only $3.00, and warranted one year for time. 

CINCINNATI, O., October Ist, 1878. 
The Walters Importing Co. is an old established and 
very reliable house, and we cheerfully recommend 

them. CINCINNATI Post 
4 After the closure of sale of this bankrupt stock of 
a Watches, which will continue 90 days from date ef this 
| paper, no order will be filled at less than $12.00 each ; so 
—— send your order at once. With each Watch we 
urnish our speeial warrantee for one year for 
accurate time. We will forward the atch prompt- 
n receipt of $8.00, or will send C.O. D if customers 

re and remit #1. on account 

Address all ordersto Walters Importing Co., 

ISO ELM STREET, CINCINNATI, O, 

eCULATORS: We call particular 

t hes, as they sell readily at from $12.00 
toS.Wecach, @ Ba Cut this Advertisement Out.” 


WARRANTED WATCHES ONLY $3 EACH 
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BUCKEYE MOWER ant REAPER, 


bar THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGHTEST DRAFT MACHINE ON THE MARKET 
ONE FOUR1H OF THE MOWERS AND REAPERS MADE IN AMERICA ARE “BUCKEYE.” 
THE “BUCKEYE” IS A FRONT CUT MACHINE. 


SWEEPSTAKES THRESHER AND CLEANER 


The most popular Thresher with Threshermen and Farmers. It never fails to do good work. 
Thresberman who buys a Sweepstake is sure of getting work for it, when those having ame 
Threshers cannot. 


ECLIPSE . , 2 7 Best, Cheapest, 


and most 


Agricultural f i -_ ~ Economical Engine 
ENGINE. SQgeAcilgmaI ice Mai 


Awarded first Premium at Cincinnati Exposition, 1874; Maryland State Agricultural Society, 1874 and 1877; 
Silver Meda! at Virginia State Agricultural Society, 1874; North arolina State Fair, 1875, andothers. T horoughly 
warranted in every respect, and especiaily adapted to wants of Threshermen, Sawing Lumber, Farm Work, &c. 


Circular Saw Mills, Wheel Horse-Rake, Nonpareil and Victor Corn and Cob Mills, 
Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, Belting, Spindles, Mill 
Picks, Portable Farm and Grist Mills, Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, Birdsill 
Clover Huller, Needle Cotton Gin, &c. 


Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 


With Patent Cast-Iron Cylinders, warranted not to cut out or scale off, as is the case 
with GALVANIZED IKON-LINED and PORCELAIN-LINED 
CYLINDERS. Every Pump provided with Patent 
Anti-Freezer Attachment. 


The Best is the Cheapest. 


The Watt and Ball Plows, 


UNEQUALLED for strength, durability, perfect work, light draught, 
and freedom from choking. 
t# Prices and Descriptive Circulars Furnished On Application, and Correspondence 
solicited from all wanting anything in my line. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 53 Licht St., Baltimore. 
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ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HORNER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


SUPER- PHOSPHATE 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


It is made of the best and most concentrated mate- 
rials, possesses a)] the virtues of PERUVIAN GU 
ANO and BONE-DUST combined, and is well 
adapted to Wheat, Corn, Oate, &c., producing 
abundant crops where all others fail. Having a 
large percentage of Soluble and Precipitated Phos- 
horiec Acid and Ammonia, it is without 
oubt the richest Commercial Fertilizer 
in the country. 


HORNER’S 


BONE-DUST 


Made only of Slaughter-house Bones, contains a 
larger wre of AMMONIA and BONE PHOS- 
PHATE LIME than any other brand in the market. 


WE OFFER 


One Thousand Dollars! 


For the Detection of any Impurity in our 
Manufacture of Bone. 
We do not steam or bake our Bones, or otherwise 
treat them +o as to destroy the animal matter, 
which is rich in ammonia. 


The Best Article in the Market 
HORN ER’S 


Super-Phosphate of Lime 


— OR— 


DISSOLVED BONE, 


MADE OF PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE BONES 

It is richer in Soluble Phosphoric Acid 
and Ammonia than any similar article in the 
market. 


CHEMICALS 


And other materials for making 
Etome F*ertilizers 


Muriate Potash. Kainit, 
Sulphate Soda. Plaster. 
Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol, 
Nit;ate Soda, Dried Blood, 
Dissolved South Carolina, 
Dissolved Raw bone, &c., & 


A fall supply of !URE Materials always on hand 
and for sale at lowest market prices. 


Write or cal before buying elsewhere. 

Joshua Horner, Jr., & Co. 

COR. BOWLYS WHARF AND WOOD STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








PATENTS. 


Any information relating to obtaining Patents, Caveats, 
Trade-marks, etc., furnished without charge. Pamphlet 
giv ing full directions free. W e publish a book entitled a 

“Hand Book of Patent Law,” and which gives mucl 
valuable information on Patent law points and court 
decisions, 126 pages, price 60 cents. Information and 
assistance afforded those desiring te sell their Patents. 

We furnish printed Blanks for selling Rights. 

MANN & C@O., Patent Agents, 
116 W. Baltimore St., epposite Sun Iron Building, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore Hydraulic Cement Pipe Works, 


Cor. Gay St. and Boundary Avenue. 
Office, 122 W. Baltimore St. 
JAS. E. BRADY, Proprietor. 


Manufacturer of the PATENT HYDRAULIC 
“CEMENT DRAIN, SEWER AND CULVERT 
PIPE, from 3to 24inches diameter. AltcoCHIMNEY 
ToePsS, HOT AND COLD AIR FLUES, CESS- 
POOL LININGS, VASES, &c. 


Tubing for Bored and other Wells. 


This Tubing does not affect the taste of water, like 
wood and iron, and is the most durable and economical 
article that can be used for this purpose. 


pe EVON re ATTLE. SOUTHDOWN, 
LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 


All bred from the most noted and fashionable 
“strains of Prize-Winning Stock 
I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 
Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland- 
China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 
1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 
taken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. 


Address, F. W. CHILES, 
Tolersville, C. & O. R. R., + Va. 


D. E. WILLIAMS, 
70 N. EUTAW ST, 4th door below Saratoga, west side 


MANUFACTURER OF 
. 7 N: - 2 
Gents’ Fine Dress Shirts 
[Sample Shirt made subject to approval.) 


te Red, White and Canton Flannel, Linen, Twilled 
Muslin, &c , Shirts and Drawers, Night Shirts, &c., made 
to order. Q@@ "Form for self-measurement sent by mail 
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PLASTER. 


PRICE REDUCED. Se! a 
No. 1 FINE GROUND WINDSOR PLASTER for ssle | a UF: 3 “10 TONS IN A CAR. 
in bulk, bags or bris. CALCINED PLASTER for Build ldon trial and gusranterdcheaper at its price, 
| thaneny other Hay pressagsagiftor no sale. Don’t be 


ing purposes owest mark e 
ing purposes at lo market price swindled by frresnonsible manufacturers of infringing 
It costs no more 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, Manufacturers’ Agent, | machines, as the purchaser is liable. 
in inferior or worthless one. 


fo ss th 
61 S. Gay Street, Baltimore. | feragood Pee et” PEDERICK & CO., Albany, N. ¥. 


“Raregii>” BUTTER COLOR 


(lives Butterthe gilt-e dge cc! er ef ee The largest Butter Buyers recomme nd its use, Thousands 
iD ismonis 7 PY ES PERV rrist or merchant for i‘ ; or write to ask what it is, what it 


) veh» uses i*. where to get it. Ww Li L K. Ric H. ARDSON & CO., Provrietors. Burlington. Vt. 


TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


R.J.BAKER & CO. 


36 and 38 S. Charles Street, 
Factory at Locust Point, BALTIMORE, MD. 
and Dealers in PURE GROUND RAWBONE, SULPHATE OF 








Manufacturers 


LIME, SULPHATE OF AMMONITA, NITRATE OF SODA, SUL- 
PHATE OF SODA, MURIATE AND SULPHATE OF 
POTASH AND GROUND PLASTER, 
All PURE Chemicals for mixtures, compounds of formulas for fertilizer mix- 
tures, as low as any house for cash. Write for prices. 


~ 


ONTVUE ABS 
Bron 
wary BO 


In order to reduce stock I will sell the following: 


2 trios Lad MM EMGORMB... cccsscacss $6.00 per tr io 1 3 2 pairs ROUEN DUCKS f4a pair. 

3 HITE LEGHORNS. ‘ : PEEIN DUCKS #4 

2° DiGi T BRAHMAS SG ” | Odd Drakes of cith iety $1.25 each. 
Nearly all varieties of Poultry at these low rates, aud remember nothin ch ap but the prices. ALL stock 

warranted first-c.ass and pure bred. {2@"N. B.—No more Sultans, W. C. B. Poland or Dominiques ior sale at 


present. (48 Evvs from ail varieties in season 


GEORGE O. STEVENS, 


\ LIGHT STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 


KEEP IN STOCK AND FURNISH TO ORDER: 

Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, Hand Railings, Baluster-, Newel Poets. Bracket Shelves, 
Barge Boards, Window Caps, Door Caps, Pews and Church Work, Blind Hinges Builders’ Hardware, Wood 
Mantels, Window Frames, Door Frames. Paints, Oil. Putty. Glaes, Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weivbts, 

Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes. 


THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 
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CASTER SHORE NURSERIES 


SPRING, 1879 


APPLE TRE S- First class 5 to 8 feet. 10 cents 
each. $9 per hundred. Varieties suited to Maryland 
and the South. 

PEA¥ TRE ES—Dwarfand Standard. Fine stock 
at very low vines 

Cc d A b VINES- Concord, 3 years, Strong, $3 per 

), $18 000. 2 years, extra, $2 per 100. $15 per 
1 ry 1 hirty other varieties at proportionately low 
prices. 
All kinds of Small Fruit, Plante. Shade and Orna- 
mental trees, at very |ow rates. Send for Price-List and 
be astonished. as I intend to sell stock as low as a good 
article can be grown. 
J. W. KERR, Denton, Caroline Co., Md. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. | 


The subscriber offers for sale a select lot of Berk- 
shires of various ages, bred from stock imported by 
Hon. M. H. Cochran of Canada, T. S. Cooper and Chas. 
B. Moore of Pennsylvania, and other well-known 
breeders. 

Animals warranted true to description and pedigree, 
which will be furnished on application. Orders so 
licited and satisfactiup guaranteed. Prices to suit the 


times. 
THOS, J. LEA, 


Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co... Md 


LES 


“=~ BALTIMORE, 2 


A Postrive Curk for Headache, 





Dyspe psia, 
mnstipation and all bilious dis- 
1 in J.M. LAROQUE’S ANTI- 
ocnse apaper. $li0a 
le. Ww THORNTON, 
Baltimore and eanen Streets, Baltimore. 
ie eee eee 
J.M. LARogve’s ELIXtROPCALAS 
a pleasant Cordial, whichstrengthcns the weak 
ana debilitated, is an excellent preventive of 
Fever, Fever and Ague, &c.,and agreat Tonic, 
specially applicable to those ner 
ncident to Females, $1.25 a bottle 
W.E. Ti RNTON, 
Raltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimore. 


Nervousness, ¢ 
eases may be foun 


DiLious BITTERS. 
YA BAitK, 
vous diseases 


——_29eo—— 
‘i ‘1E ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENU “salen soe 
VATER OF J. M. LAROgu &, dk igh tfully refresh- 
ing and purifying, supersedes Cologne and Bay 
lium. An indisper isabie requisite forthe bath 
nd toilet. Price reduced to 50 ceatsa bottle. 
V.E. THORNTON, 
Baltimore and Harrison Str ets, Baltimore. 
comeipis 
PE ARLY w HITE TEETH, Rosy Kirp Gums, a 
tAGRANT Fi WERY BREATH, art theinvaria 
ble results of the use of J. M: LAKOQUE'S Li- 
UID OvoNTING, the standard Tooth Wash of 
the « lite and fus! ee 50ce ntsa bottle. 
ane RNTON, 
Daltim ore and Shokan n Stre ‘ts, Baltimore. 
*e- — —_— 
If yourneare st Druggist doce notkeep the 
ve articics, write direct to the Proprietor 
losing the advertised price, aud the medi- 
» vili be sent you by maijiorexpress. Be 
‘lar to write yourname and addressplain, 
1, ’e nearest expre moe “e 
E. T HORNTON, 
Baltimore and ee Streets. Baltimore 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksborg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON, 
NORT HERN C ENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG. WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO. NIAGARA FALLS. 


ge Baggare called for and checked at Hotels and pri 
vate residences through to de-tination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets suld and information given at com- 
pany’s office. 


N. £. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
At Depot N. C. Railway, 


UNION DEPOT. CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION, 


FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
Gcneral Manager Gen’) Passenger ‘5 t, 
Penna. and N. C. 
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Eatablished] A. 5. WARNER, [1se11. 


Manufacturer of 


Nelle aw Wa S Diah Tawalwx 
Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 
English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 


Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore. 
RHODES’ | 
Standard Manures, 


je-ly 





*=-PREPARED FOR ALL CROPS. 
JNO. M. RHODES & CO. 


S&2 South Street. BALTLPINMOR E.. 





~—~—i 7G. 


Rosebank Nurseries. 


GOVANSTOWN. BALTIMORE COUNTY. MD. 
ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

We invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD and DWARF 
PEARS,-—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES- Standard and Dwarf. @HERRUES- Standard and Dwart 
APRIC OTS, CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kind-, 
together with other emall fruits 

Our COLLECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Sbrubs are large, and embra‘e most 


rarest sorts 
ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for which 


we have issued a separate Catalogue. 
tte TAL.- 0.00 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANG E plants for hedg 
LOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. OKDZRS BY MAIL PROMP TLY ATTENDED TO 


CATA 
ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMOKE FREE OF CHARGE. 
W. D. BRACKENRIDGE 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nursery. 


ss ‘ “rr ’ . 4 " 
ESTABLISHED 1828. 

The largest stock and greatest v ariety of fruit and ornamental trees, foreign and domestic, 
be found in the United St: iles.— comprising apple, peach and pear trees (standard and dw: 
evergreen and shade trees; al] varieties of grape vines, currant, gooseberry, and bla 
bushes, strawberry plants, etc., etc. 

TERMS TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Nursery; is located on the Bel-Air Road, Baltimore County, and cay be reached by wi 


Gay street. 
WM. CORSE & SONS, 
- P. 0. Box 248, BALTIMORE, MEP 


of the 
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ENGLISH SILICATE PAINT. 


A substitute for White Lead. Is non-poisonous. Has 
double the covering capacity of lead. Is not affected by 
gas of any kind, nor blistered by heat. Inside of buck- 
ete or any vessel can be painted without producing any 
bad effect in taste, or danger, as from lead paint. 

WM. WIRT CLARKE, 
WHOLESALE AGENT, 
61 8. Gay St., Baltimore. 


Agents Wanted for our Illustrated 


venavwew MANUAL 


AND 
MECHANICS’ 
» Waring, Jr., 


By Geo. 


Author of ‘Draining for Profit and for Health.” and late 

Agricultural Engineer of N. Y. Central Park. 

This is the King of Lightning Calculators and Ready 
Reckoners. [tis not a Cook book. but 2:.000 facts of 
universal application for WORKING-Men of every 
trade, and ie worth its weight in gold to Capitalists, 
Students and every Library. The N. Y. Tribune says: 
“It is a sound, honest, instructive publication, doing all 
it professes to do, and more.” 

562 pages, 632 Superb Illustrations, for $2.75, a marvel) 
of cheapness, beauty, and rapidity of sales. 25th thou- 
sand, A single agent sold over 1,5 0 cop'es in ove 
county in New Jersey. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


Farms for Sale! 


In Westmoreland (o., Va, Three 
Miles from Court-House, 


Six miles from steamboat landing. Contains 650 acres; 
upwards 200 cleared; 40 acres good meadow land. A large 
quantity excellent Pine, Chestnut, Oak, Poplar. (dar, 
&c. Steam Saw Mill on the place. Soil—best quality of 
forest land, easily cultivated: highly su-ceptible of 
improvement; grows clover and other yvrasses well 
Water pure, excellent, and in all the fields abundant. 
Dwelling-house, 2 hasement rooms and 4 above > other 
necesrary buildings and 2 barns Perfectly healthy. 
Chills and intermittents unknown. Churches, Schools 
Stores, Shops. &c., all convenient. §8 per acre. $2,500 
cash; balance in 1 and 2 years 

140 acres adjoining the above ; 60 arable 
meadow land. Soil good. Water cood 
and might be made a nice little farm 
navigable water No improvements, except cabins 
Price $500 cash; or $560- $250 cash, balance in 12 
months. Cord wood on the place would soon pay for it. 

D. M. WH URTON, 
Montross, Westmoreland, Va. 


CHEMICAL MANURES. 


gricultural Lectures 


DELIVERED AT 


The EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


VINCENNES, in 1867, 
BY GEORGE VILLE. 


Several acres 
very healthy, 
3 to 4 miles from 


Translated by Miss E L. Howarp, of Georgia. 


Copies of this valuable work may be had at 
the Office of the American Farmer, or will be sent 
by mail on receipt of the price—50 cents. 


CEMENT. 


ENGLISH PORTLAND for Walks, Wash-room Floors, 
Stabiea, &c. ROUND TOP for Cisterns and damp 
places. ROSENDALE for Masonry Work. CALCINED 
PLASTER for baildiag purposes. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, Importer & Manufacturers’ Agt. 
61 8S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


GRAPE VINES FOR SALE 


Concord, Ives and Clinton Roots at $10 per 
L. GIDDINGS, 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


EMORY SCOTT, 
OPERATIVE & MECHANICAL 
DENTIST, 
170 Aisquith St. 


BALTIMORE. 


thousand. 


DR. J. 


A. G MOTT, 


Manofacturer and Dealer in 


Agricultural Implements, Machinss and Seeds, 
No. 40 Ensor St., Baltimore, Md. 


ir" A full line of repairs for Mowers and Reapers. 
epairipg Machines and Implements a specialty. 
Plow Castings by piece ortou. A call is solicited. 


FOR SALE. 

On account of want of room to properly 
accommodate them during the winter, I offer a 
few animals of all ages at greatly reduced prices, 
if promptly applied for. 

\ record of thirty premiums (the true test of merit) 
won this season, in many hotly-contested rings, in some 
of which were the first prize and sweepstakes winners 
at the Canadian, Illinois and St. Louis shows, is suffi- 
cient (without further remark) to prove the high quality 
of my stock. Correspondence solicited before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. Representations and safe re! guar- 
anteed. I have also Bronze Turkeys for sale 

ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
BEL AIK, MD. 


Mavager or Overseer’s Place Wanted ! 


A ScoTcHMAN wishes a position as OVERSEER @N A 
FARM. Has a thorough knowledge of the business in 
all ite branches. Firet-clase referencee. Married, with 
po encubrance. Addre-s A. MeM., care of Superin- 
tendent*Patterson Park, Baltimore Md. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. 


New York. 136 Baltimore St. 


»>-6m 
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My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1879, rich in engrevings, from 
original photographs, will be sent FREE, to all who 
apply. Customers of last season need not write for it. I 
offer one of the largest co!lections of veg+ table seed ever 
sent out by any seed house in America, a large portion of 
which were grown on my six seed teh Printed di- 
rections for cultivation on each package. Allseed war- 
ranted to be both Sresh and trve to name ; eo far. that 
should it prove otherwise, / ill refill the order gratis. 
The original introducer of the Hubbard Squash, Phin- 
ney’s Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican Corn and 


scores of other vegetables, I invite the patronage of all! 


who are anxious to have their seed 
grower, Sresh, (rue, and of the 
Vegetables » Specialt 

JAMES J. H.GR EGor Y, Marblehead, Mass. 


directly Srom the 
( strain. New 


very bes 


U.G. MILLER & CO. 


Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culu- 
vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 
And Castings of every description made to order. 


The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order. 


Repairs pomptly attended to. A liberal discount 
made tothore who purchase to sel! avain 

The patronage of the public is respectfully solicited, 
and we pledge ourselves to use every effort to render | 
satisfaction 


WATER W 


THE UNE QUALLED JAS, LEFFEL DOUBLE 


TURBINE WATER WHEEL, ee 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 


STEAM ENGINES, STEAM BOILERS? 


SAW, FLOUR AND GRIST MILLS, 


MACHINE MOULDEDSMILL*GEARING.* 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS 
Of Improved Designs, A Specialty 
Address, POOLE & HUNT, 


Send for Circulars, BALTIMORE, MD. 


‘VIRGINIA LANDS. — 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 

Who offers for eale upwards of 12,000 acres of land. 

lying in one of the most desirable regione of Sastern 
Virginia. 

Catalogues sent on application. 





my-t! 


Encourage Enterprise! 


¢ MARYLAND DIRECTORY 


Directory of Merchants, 
Farmers, Physicians, Millers, Mechanics and 
others. Very complete; 630 pages; we)l bound. 
Pronounced by the press and others who have 
examined it to be the most useful Directory pub- 
lished. Copies sent, postage paid, on receipt of 
the reduced price—$1.00. 


A Gazetteer and 


Address the publishers, 


J. FRANK LEWIS & C0. 


3 Post-Office Avenue, 
BALTIM OS. 


COWS, HEIFERS, 
and CAL VES. 
All Herd-Book Animals. 
For sale by 
W.H. PEROT, 


S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD. 


A MONTHLY Musical Magazine. Each number con- 
taining from forty to fifty pages of choice new 
Music and interesting musical reading. The Music 
given in each yearly volume would alone cost over $25 in 
sheet form. Terme, $1.50 per year, or $1.60 with choice 
of five premium books. Send 15 cents for sample ccpy, 
containing over $2 worth of pew Music and full particu. 
lara. S. BRAINARD'S SONS, Cleveland, O. 


The New Literary Magazine. 


The Literary Age 


Established July, 1878. 


Published at Liberty, Va. Devoted to LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE. EDUCATION, Erc. Only Magaziue pub- 
lished in Virginia and the cheapest publication in the 
World! Encourave the effort to build up an exponent 
and champion of pure Southern Literature in the Old 
Dominion. An organ of Southern Ideas, Southern Tastes 
and Southern Sentiment 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

Single Copy one year (including postage).........$1.00 

An extra copy will be sent free, for one year, to any 
one getting upa club of ten. ("Money may be sent 
by Express. Check or Post-Office Order at our risk. 

wr SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


BLANCHE DOUGLAS HOFFMAN, 
Editor and Manager, Liberty, Va. 











ee 
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LUMBER. 
Thomas Matthews & Son, 


88 N. High St. and Cor. Canton Ave. and A'bemarle St., Baltimore. 


t@° WHITE PINE and YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


CS" HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRKIGHTS and CABINET-MAKERS. SHINGLES, 
LATHS, PALES, Etc., at LOWEST PRICES. au-ly 














actin " 7 , 

GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 
Are prepared. with great care. from medical plants, are coated with sugar that they may be taken by the emallest 
child and upon the moet delicate stomach; are intended «specially to act upon the Liver— thereby relieving all 
such diseases as CosTIVENESS, HEADACHE, PARALYsI8, DYSPEPSIA, COLDs, JAUNDICE, and all diteares of a Billous 
orivin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of there Pille than the very fact that where their ingredients 
are known to family physicians. they are using them in their private practice. We append the following from 


one of our most prominent pbhyricians: 
OAKLAND, June 28, 1859. 


Dr. Gitpin— After carefully examining the formula of vour Sugar-Coated Pills. I feel it but jurtice to say, 
that the combination iscer'ainly perfect. and comp: ises the only remedies I ever believed were the proper ones to 
be used in di-eases of a bilious origin. I sball take plearure in recommending them not only to my patients, but 
the entire medical pro fe sion. Yours truly, M. WISTAR, M. D. 


From one of the leading retail druggists of Wert Virginia: 
Weston, W. Va., June 18, 1869. 


Messrs. CANBY, GILPIN & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. 
I have the most flattering accounts from al) who have used them, and believe the day is not far distant when they 
wil! supersede all others. Yours. F. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several pages with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughout the country, but prefer to 
let the Pills ir the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing that wherever they 


are known their use will pass down from generation to generation 
GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot: CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 


CRIFFITH & TURNER 


Would invite attention to the 


Premium Maryland Cutter 


For HAY, STRAW and FODDER, (of their own manufacture,) 


f all sizes, for hand or horse power. These Cutters excel in capacity, strength and durability. 
ALSO, 


FODDER DESSICATORS, ere re cntition S te cares ty cc 
CORN SHELLERS, for Hand and Horse Power, 


Including the most approved pitterns; CHOPPING MILLS, CORN AND COB CRUSHERS; 
LARD PRESSES, SAUSAGE CUTTERS and STUFFERS, for Butchers and Family use. 


CUCUMBER PUMPS, complete with Iron Spout, 


Porcelain or copper-lined, for deep or shallow wells; STANDARD POPULAR PLOWS of 
leading varieties, among which we would call especial attention to 


KS OLIVER’S PATENT CHILLED PLOW 


As one of the mort successful inventions of the age. They have gained their great reputation by merit slone.— 
Almost invariably those using the OLIVER CHILLED have discarded other plows and adopted them exc lusively. 
Over 170,000 have beer suld within the past seven years, with a constantly increasing demand. Every plow 
warranted to do good work; scour in any soil; run lighter than any plow in use; run steady with one, two or 
three horses; not choke nor corrode; work we!l in dry or hard ground, and to give good satisfaction 


PATENT STEEL-BARB FENCE WIRE, ‘*"* "* “is sisnsu'stnip scons te 


PLOW CASTINGS, STEtL AND CAST-IRON PLOWS, with a general assortment of AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD and GARDEN SEED. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 41 & 43 N. Paea St., Baltimore. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST 
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TUGAGGO SCREW o PRIZES. 


TO TOBACCO GROWERS, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PLANTERS AND OTHERS. 


A Complete Set of New Patterns; embracing 


Stuart's Right and Left, Murray's, and various kinds, 


Always on hand, warranted to werk true and of the best make. 


TAMES BATES’ 


Iron Foundry and Machine Shop, 


Corner Pratt and President Sts.. BALTIMORE, MD. 





—_WV RItTtTH TO— 


A. P.GR M.B. ROWE, 
CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FARM & POULTRY YARDS, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 

For Herd-Book Jersey or Ay rshire Cattle, bred frum stock selected In person from best Northern breeders and 
from ‘*Centennial” Stock Exhibition. Cotswold, Leicester, Shropshire and Southdown Sheep, all bred from best 
imported stock, and Lambs of each breed for sale in August. Herd- Record Berk+bire Swine of best strains, and 
Eeeex surpassed by none. Poultry—Choice, well marked young fowls from a)! of our varieties will be for sale 
this fall. Orders fore eee from a!) classes have closed, except Leghorns. We will continue to fill orders for Leg- 
horn eggs, of either the brown or white variety, at $1.50 per dozen. More premiums have been awarded to our 
stock atthe Virginia State Fairs than that of any other exhibitor in the State. And we would refer al! to the 
whole community in which we live and where our Senior has resided for more than half a century, and particu- 
larly to all those whom we have supplied with stock, both North and South,— as we always endeavor to make our 
stock our best advertisement, and guarantee satisfaction. 


CHAS. W. HAMILLI & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


2s & 30 N. Holliday Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Tea Sets, Waiters, Ice Pitchers, Butter Dishes, Cups, Goblets, 
and Communion Ware. 


REPAIRINC, REPLATINCGC AND CILDINC IN THE BEST MANNER. 


QUINN & DUNCAN, DAMP WALLS 
Carriage Manufacturers, | cio vy ines 


5 ¥: roprey of Englieh Petrifying Liquid, 
‘ and inside walls that are damp can be papered on at once. 
No. 1 Orchard Street, | Leaky Cisterns can be effectually poled 4 A fresh importa- 

One door from Madison Avenue, BALTIMORE. | tion on hand. 


All work suaranteot._ Bepaisiog cone promot. ond | WHE, WIRT CLAREE, 61 §. Gay ot., BALTIMORE, 
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. ” The 5 Chemical Ca 00. of ¢ Canton, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Forilizers ald Fertiizing Chemicals 


We Make a Specialty of Mixing on Formula, 


PURE FINE GROUND BONE, PURE DISSOLVED BONE, SULPHATE OF POTASH, 
SULPHATE OF SODA, NITRATE OF SODA, &c., &. 


We offer to the trade our High-Grade Fertilizer, 


CHEMICAL CO. OF CANTONS “CHEMICAL MANURE” 


—_- ALSO — 


“COLGATE MANURE,” | 
Office, 15 SOUTH STREET, 
P. 0. Box 231. BALTIMORE, MD. 


— Wonks :— 








Clinton and Ist Sts. and 9th and (Oth Avenues, Canton. 


: Sra Ck Oe 




















Chesapeake Chemical Works, 


——_—______ > ¢ D> ¢ <— ——_ 


OIL VITRIOL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS, 


-?+ > 4-2 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration: 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


Containing 27 to 30 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


To meet the demand for a tiguerade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 


NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHA 
ammoniated. 

Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 
we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 
low price. 


SLINGLUFE & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 


E—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 























EL ASN A 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Chemical Ferlilizers ; 


—7 oR 


SF Cotton, Tobacco, Corn, Oats, Wheat, &e. 


Works, SOUTH BALTIMORE. 


Where they have introduced the MOST COMPLETE MACHINERY for compound- 
ing Concentrated Fertilizers, that their great experience has enabled them to so 
successfully ee weer © to the iv», + ceded «s of the Mid wee! and So ne States. 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 


So well-known and of UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE. 


BMPIREG GUANO 


A High-Grade Fertilizer of KNOWN MERIT. 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate 


Prepared from GROUND ANIMAL BONES. 


ACIDULATED SOUTH CAROLINA and NAVASSA PHOSPHATES — 
AMMONIATED ALKALINE PHOSPHATE, 


A complete mauure, endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it with great satisfaction 
for the last 5 ) years, and is on sale by Grange Agents at Baltimore, 
Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg and Alexandria. 



































RAW and STEAMED BONES, POTASH SALTS, 
And all Fertilizing Materials in Store and for Sale, 


BGS SPECIAL COMPOUNDS | PREPARED ON ORDERS. 


R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 


| §. W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STREETS, BALTIMORE, | 











